Forthcoming  Conferences 


Leadership  in  Learning  Options  for 
Older  People  (LLOOP)  presents  a 
professional  development  workshop 
on  "Leisure  and  Learning  in  Later 
Years"  at  OISE,  February  8,  1984. 
Co-sponsors  are  Department  of 
Adult  Education,  OISE  and  Ministry 
of  Tourism  and  Recreation. 

Ontario  Modern  Language  Teachers' 
Association/Association  Ontarienne 
des  Professeurs  de  Langues 
Vivantes  presents  the  98th  Annual 
Conference  at  the  Sheraton  Centre 
Hotel,  Toronto,  March  1-4,  1984. 
The  theme  is  "In  Touch  with 
Reality." 


Educational  Computing  Organization 
of  Ontario/Organisation  Ontarienne 
pour  la  Cybernetique  en  Education 

presents  the  5th  Annual  ECOO  Con- 
ference at  OISE,  April  25-28,  1984. 
The  theme  is  "Beyond  the  Silicon 
School:  Building  Tomorrow  Today." 

Further  Information  — OISE  Con- 
ference Office,  252  Bloor  Street 
West,  12th  floor,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
M5S  1V6. 

The  Annual  Technion  Science  Fair 

will  be  held  at  the  Ontario  Science 
Centre,  March  28- April  1,  1984. 
The  fair  is  open  to  secondary,  com- 
munity college,  and  university 


students  throughout  Ontario.  Send 
in  applications  now  to  Debra  Eklove, 
Canadian  Technion  Society,  2828 
Bathurst  Street,  Suite  603,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M6B  3A7. 

Canadian  Guidance  and  Counselling 
Association/Societe  Canadienne 
d'Orientation  et  de  Consultation 

presents  the  1984  CGCA  Con- 
ference at  the  Winnipeg  Convention 
Centre,  May  9-11,  1984.  The  theme 
is  "Counselling  for  Equality."  For 
registration,  write  to  Nadia  Preyma, 
David  Livingstone  Resource  Centre, 
270  Flora  Avenue,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  R2W  2P9. 
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Fact  and  Friction 


Jim  Cummins,  OISE 


In  the  early  1970s,  prompted  by  the  federal 
policy  of  multiculturalism,  several 
Metropolitan  Toronto  boards  of  education 
began  to  re-examine  the  assumptions 
underlying  school  curricula  and  policies 
with  respect  to  ethnic  minority  students. 
The  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
non-English  background  (ESL)  students 
had  become'increasingly  obvious,  and 
ethnic  organizations  were  becoming  vocal 
about  their  children’s  education.  In  the  late 
sixties,  for  example,  the  Dante  Society,  a 
cultural  organization  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Italians,  pointed  out  to  the 
Toronto  Board  that  about  70  percent  of 
students  in  vocational  and  technical 


schools  were  from  immigrant  families;  the 
Society  accused  the  Board  of  streaming 
immigrant  students  out  of  academic 
programs.  Such  accusations  helped  to 
precipitate  Board  action. 

In  1975,  the  need  for  a major 
re-orientation  to  ESL  students  was 
forcefully  stated  in  a report  by  the  Toronto 
Board’s  Work  Group  on  Multicultural 
Programs: 

The  shocking  recognition  for  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  City  of  Toronto  is  that 
within  the  space  of  a decade  its 
cultural  base  has  become  incompatible 
[emphasis  original]  with  the  cultural  base  of 
the  society  which  supports  its  endeavour. 

Based  on  their  consultation  with  ethnic 


groups,  the  Work  Group  recommended 
that  measures  be  taken  to  encourage 
children  to  learn  their  mother  tongue. 
However,  these  proposals,  relating  to 
language  heritage  teaching,  evoked  a 
vehement  response  from  a number  of 
groups  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
original  consultation  process.  Ghettoiza- 
tion,  cost,  and  the  appropriateness  of 
“ethnic  demands”  were  raised  as  prominent 
concerns.  The  opposition  felt  that  many 
immigrants  had  chosen  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  that  they  should  therefore 
accept  the  existing  educational  and  social 
system;  if  they  wanted  to  maintain  their 
home  language,  they  should  do  so  in  the 
home.  The  view  was  also  expressed  that 
maintenance  of  the  home  language,  whether 
in  home  or  school,  would  impede  students' 
acquisition  of  English.  In  the  ensuing 
debate,  the  strength  of  this  “significant 
minority  opinion”  led  the  Work  Group  to 
reluctantly  withdraw  its  major  recom- 
mendations. 

In  the  spring  of  1977,  the  Ontario 
Government  announced  the  Heritage 
Languages  Program  (HLP).  Under  it. 
funding  for  two  and  one-half  hours  per 
week  of  heritage  language  instruction 
would  be  provided  to  school  boards  who 
had  agreed  to  implement  a program  in 
response  to  requests  from  community 
groups.  A central  aspect  of  the  HLP  was 
that  the  instruction  must  take  place  outside 
the  regular  five-hour  school  day — on 
weekends,  after  school,  or  for  a half-hour 
period  integrated  into  an  extended  school 
day. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the 
announcement  of  the  HLP  had  largely 
dissipated  at  the  Toronto  Board  by  the 


Illustrations  from  Bilingualism  and  Minority  Language  Children',  by  Jim  Cummins;  one 
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spring  of  1980.  At  that  time,  the  Ukrainian 
and  Armenian  communities  came  forward 
with  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
“Alternative  Language  Schools.” 
Conceived  of  as  “magnet  schools,”  they 
would  be  open  to  students  from  outside  the 
immediate  school  area  and  in  addition  to 
providing  heritage  language  instruction  for 
a half-hour  period  during  an  extended 
school  day  use  school  announcements  and 
incidental  “non-instructional”  conversation 
as  a means  of  providing  students  with  more 
meaningful  input  in  the  language.  These 
proposals  evoked  another  outcry  of 
“ghettoization”  and  “balkanization,”  and 
they  were  savaged  by  the  press. 

In  June  1980,  the  Toronto  Board  referred 
the  entire  question  of  heritage  language 
instruction  to  a work  group.  After 
extensive  analysis  of  the  English-Ukrainian 
programs  in  Western  Canada,  the  work 
group  issued  its  final  report  (March  1982)  in 
which  it  recommended  that,  where 
feasible,  the  Board  gradually  integrate 
heritage  language  instruction  into  a regular 
extended  school  day.  The  report  also 
recommended  that  as  a long-term  strategy 
the  Board  work  toward  the  implementation 
of  bilingual  and  trilingual  programs 
involving  heritage  languages.  The 
Metropolitan  Separate  School  Board 
already  had  an  integrated  day  program  in 
place  for  almost  30,000  students,  and 
survey  results  in  1980  indicated  that  this 
was  working  well. 

The  debate  at  the  Toronto  Board  was 
divisive  and  bitter.  A large  proportion  of 
ethno-cultural  communities  strongly 
supported  the  work  group’s  proposals, 
whereas  much  of  the  opposition  came  from 
anglophone  communities.  Teachers’ 
federations  were  also  strongly  opposed  to 
the  proposals  on  the  grounds  that  the 
school  system  was  already  overloaded. 
However,  the  work  group’s  proposals  were 
accepted  by  the  Board  and,  as  of  1983/84, 
the  HLP  has  been  or  is  in  the  process  of 
being  integrated  in  about  a dozen  Toronto 
Board  schools. 


Still,  the  controversy  continues.  The 
Toronto  Teachers’  Federation  (TTF),  in 
submitting  the  matter  for  arbitration,  has 
expressed  the  following  concerns: 

Regardless  of  one’s  opinions  about  the 
merits  of  the  “integrated”  school  day, 
what  is  abundantly  clear  is  that  the  price 
has  been  too  high.  Stress  in  the  workplace, 
low  morale,  inequities  in  hours  of  work, 
adverse  effects  on  core  programs,  remedial 
help  and  extra-curricular  activities  are 
more  than  mere  irritants.  ( McFadyen, 

1983,  p.  2) 

Social,  political,  administrative,  and 
financial  questions  are  inextricably 
intertwined  with  the  issue  of  promoting 
heritage  language  instruction.  Because  of 
the  emotions  aroused,  it  is  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  large  numbers  of  ESL  students 
whose  personal  and  academic  development 
is  at  stake  and  ought  to  be  a central 
consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  81,993  students  enrolled  in 
the  Ontario  HLP  as  of  1981/82  represented 
almost  the  total  enrolment  of  students  in 
French  immersion  programs  across  the 
country. 

The  Rationale  for  Heritage  Language 
Promotion 

In  contrast  to  the  rationale  for  minority 
language  programs  in  other  countries,  the 
Ontario  HLP  emphasizes  the  enrichment 
potential  of  heritage  language  instruction. 
According  to  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
the  development  of  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  skills  in  one’s  mother  tongue  will: 

— enhance  the  students’  concept  of 
themselves  and  their  heritage; 

— improve  communication  with  parents 
and  grandparents; 

— prepare  students  to  use  heritage 
languages  in  the  Canadian  context; 

— allow  students  to  use  skills  and  concepts 
they  already  possess; 

— provide  experience  in  learning  that  may 


prove  a valuable  basis  for  credit  courses  at 
the  high  school  level; 

— encourage  all  students  to  develop  new 
language  skills  that  will  help  them  to 
function  more  effectively  in  Canada’s 
multicultural  environment  as  well  as  in  the 
international  community. 

Programs  of  minority  language  promotion 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  tended  to 
place  more  explicit  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
language  maintenance  and  development  in 
alleviating  the  academic  problems 
experienced  by  many  minority  students. 
Such  bilingual  programs  are  now 
widespread  in  the  United  States;  and  in 
Europe,  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  has  issued  a directive 
making  it  mandatory  for  member  states  to 
take  steps  by  the  mid-eighties  to  teach 
minority  students  their  mother  tongue  and 
culture.  The  rationale  underlying  the  EEC 
directive  was  made  explicit  in  a report  by 
the  European  Commission  in  1978: 

No-one  now  disputes  that  the  successful 
integration  of  immigrants  into  the  host 
countries’  schools  requires  special 
education  measures.  The  great  innovation 
of  recent  years  is  that  the  mother  tongue  is 
now  regarded  as  a significant  component 
of  the  child’s  personality,  which  is  crucial 
to  his  psychological  well  being  and 
facilitates  integration  into  a new 
environment. 

Although  heritage  language  programs  take 
various  forms  and  are  usually 
controversial,  in  Western  industrialized 
countries  with  substantial  numbers  of 
minority  students  government  endorsement 
and  financial  support  have  become  the  norm 
rather  than  the  exception. 

Research  on  Bilingualism  and  Heritage 
Language  Promotion 

Heritage  Language  Development  in 
School — A review  of  the  literature  on 
heritage  language  education  recently 
conducted  for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  (Cummins,  1983)  reveals  that 
very  little  research  has  been  carried  out  on 
the  effects  of  heritage  language  instruction. 
However,  a large  amount  of  research  from 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  many  other 
countries  is  available  on  the  effects  of 
bilingual  programs  for  linguistic  minority 
students.  The  results  of  this  research 
consistently  show  that  the  use  of  a heritage 
language  for  all  or  part  of  the  school  day 
entails  no  long-term  loss  in  the 
development  of  academic  skills  in  the 
majority  language  (English).  Research  on 
French  immersion  programs  provides  a 
similar  finding,  suggesting  that  there  is 
considerable  transfer  of  academic  skills 
across  languages. 

In  many  cases,  bilingual  programs  have 
resulted  in  improved  academic 
performance  by  minority  students  and 
parents’  increased  involvement  in  their 
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children’s  education.  This  latter  finding  has 
appeared  in  the  evaluations  of  several 
transitional  bilingual  programs  implemented 
in  Ontario  in  the  mid-seventies. 

Thus,  the  findings  suggest  that  heritage 
language  programs  will  certainly  not  hinder 
children’s  acquisition  of  English  academic 
skills  and  may,  in  fact,  improve  overall 
school  performance.  In  other  words,  the 
endorsement  of  bilingual  and  trilingual 
programs  in  the  Toronto  Board’s  Third 
Languages  Work  Group  Report  of  1982  has 
considerable  research  support. 

Heritage  Language  Development  in  the 
Home — Several  studies  show  that  the  use 
of  a minority  language  in  the  home  is  not  in 
itself  a handicap  to  children’s  academic 
progress.  For  example,  a study  conducted 
on  the  English-Ukrainian  bilingual  program 
in  Edmonton  (Cummins  and  Mulcahy, 

1978)  found  that  students  who  were  most 
fluent  in  Ukrainian  as  a result  of  speaking  it 
consistently  at  home  were  better  able  to 
detect  ambiguities  in  English  sentence 
structure  than  either  monolingual  English 
students  or  those  who  came  from 
Ukrainian  ethnic  backgrounds  but  who 
used  English  mainly  in  the  home.  In  a 
study  conducted  in  Montreal  among  Italian 
background  children,  Bhatnagar  (1981) 
reported  that  students  who  used  both 
Italian  and  an  official  Canadian  language  in 
the  home  were  performing  better 
academically  than  those  who  used  either 
English  or  French  all  the  time.  Bhatnagar 
concluded  that  "language  retention  . . . 
should  lead  to  higher  academic  adjustment, 
better  facility  in  the  host  language,  and 
better  social  relations  of  immigrant 
children”  (p.  155). 

These  findings  suggest  that  educators 
should  be  extremely  cautious  in  advising 
minority  parents  to  use  English  rather  than 
their  mother  tongue  at  home.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  use  of  a heritage  language  at 
home  impedes  English  acquisition.  In  fact, 


a switch  to  English  by  minority  parents 
may  have  disastrous  consequences  for 
their  children’s  conceptual  and  academic 
development,  in  that  the  quality  (and 
quantity)  of  interaction  to  which  children 
are  exposed  is  likely  to  decrease  if  parents 
are  not  as  fluent  in  English  as  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  research  carried  out  by 
Wells  (1981)  shows  clearly  that  the  extent 
to  which  adults  interact  with  their  children 
and  extend  and  develop  the  topics  initiated 
by  children  is  a highly  significant  factor  in 
children’s  acquisition  of  academic  skills  in 
school.  The  data  on  bilingualism  show  that 
it  does  not  matter  whether  this  interaction 
is  in  English  or  in  the  child’s  mother 
tongue,  since  there  is  considerable  transfer 
of  conceptual  and  academic  skills  across 
languages. 

By  advising  parents  to  use  English  in  the 
home,  educators  may  in  fact  jeopardize 
minority  children’s  academic 
prospects — not  to  mention  their  potential 
for  full  bilingual  proficiency.  Research 
suggests  that  educators  should  encourage 
parents  to  promote  children’s  conceptual 
development  in  their  mother  tongue  by 
reading  to  them,  telling  stories,  singing 
songs,  and  so  on. 

The  Effects  of  Bilingualism  on  Intellectual 
and  Academic  Development — In  the  past, 
many  students  from  minority  backgrounds 
have  experienced  difficulties  in  school  and 
have  performed  worse  than  monolingual 
children  on  verbal  IQ  tests  and  on 
measures  of  literacy  development.  These 
findings  led  researchers  in  the  period 
between  1920  and  1960  to  speculate  that 
bilingualism  caused  language  handicaps 
and  cognitive  confusion  among  children. 
Some  research  studies  also  reported  that 
bilingual  children  suffered  emotional 
conflicts  more  frequently  than  monolingual 
children.  Thus',  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  bilingualism  acquired  a doubtful 
reputation  among  educators,  and  many 


schools  redoubled  their  efforts  to  eradicate 
minority  children’s  first  language  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  the  source  of  children’s 
academic  difficulties. 

However,  virtually  all  of  this  early 
research  involved  minority  students  who 
were  in  the  process  of  replacing  their  first 
language  by  the  majority  language,  usually 
with  strong  encouragement  from  the 
school.  Many  minority  students  in  North 
America  were  physically  punished  for 
speaking  their  first  language  in  school. 

Thus,  these  students  usually  failed  to 
develop  adequate  literacy  skills  in  their 
first  language,  and  many  also  experienced 
academic  and  emotional  difficulty  in 
school.  This,  however,  was  not  because  of 
bilingualism  but  rather  because  of  the 
treatment  they  received  in  schools,  which 
essentially  amounted  to  an  assault  on 
personal  identity. 

More  recent  studies  show  that  far  from 
being  a negative  force  in  children’s 
personal  and  academic  development, 
bilingualism  can  positively  affect  both 
intellectual  and  linguistic  progress.  A large 
number  of  studies  since  the  1960s  have 
reported  that  bilingual  children  exhibit  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  linguistic  meanings 
and  are  more  flexible  in  their  thinking  than 
are  monolingual  students  (see  Cummins, 
1981,  for  a review). 

In  general,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
bilingual  children  should  be  more  adept  at 
certain  aspects  of  linguistic  processing.  In 
gaining  control  over  two  language  systems, 
the  bilingual  child  has  had  to  decipher 
much  more  language  input  than  the 
monolingual  child  who  has  been  exposed  to 
only  one  language  system.  Thus,  the 
bilingual  child  has  had  considerably  more 
practice  in  analyzing  meanings  than  the 
monolingual  child. 

An  important  characteristic  of  the 
bilingual  children  in  the  more  recent 
studies  was  that  they  had  developed  an 
“additive  form  of  bilingualism”;  in  other 
words,  they  had  added  a second  language 
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to  their  repertory  of  skills  at  no  cost  to  the 
development  of  their  first  language. 
Consequently,  they  had  attained  a 
relatively  high  level  of  fluency  and  literacy 
in  two  languages.  The  children  in  the 
studies  tended  to  come  from  either 
majority  language  groups  whose  first 
language  was  strongly  reinforced  in  the 
society  (for  example,  English-speakers  in 
French  immersion  programs)  or  from 
minority  groups  whose  first  language  had 
been  reinforced  by  bilingual  programs  in 
the  school. 

For  minority  students,  attainment  of  a 
high  level  of  bilingual  proficiency  appears 
to  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  first 
language  is  developed.  When  conceptual 
skills  in  the  first  language  are  not  well 
developed  many  children  will  lack  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  adequate 
second  language  conceptual  skills.  Thus,  if 
minority  children  are  to  develop  an 
additive  form  of  bilingualism,  it  is 
extremely  important  for  parents  to 
reinforce  the  first  language  in  the  home. 

Effects  of  Bilingualism  on  Learning 
Additional  Languages — Both  research 
findings  and  anecdotal  evidence  suggest 
that  minority  language  children  acquire 
French  more  easily  than  children  from 
monolingual  English  backgrounds.  For 
example,  in  1969,  the  French  Department 
of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
observed: 

Students  who  are  learning  French  as  a 
third  language  perform  better  than 
children  who  are  learning  French  as  a 
second  language.  Somehow  the  learning  of 
a third  language  is  facilitated  by  the 
learning  of  a second. 

Research  studies  conducted  among 
Italian-background  children  support  this 
observation  (see  Cummins,  1981,  1983,  for 
a review);  however,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  advantage  of  these  children  in  learning 
French  is  due  to  bilingualism  itself  or  to 
specific  transfer  of  vocabulary  and 
structures  between  Italian  and  French, 
which  are  similar  languages. 

Research  carried  out  in  Ottawa  also 
suggests  that  minority  students  perform 
well  in  French  immersion  programs  (for  a 
review  see  Genesee,  1976).  Also,  a 
small-scale  study  carried  out  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  (Orpwood,  1980) 
reported  that  in  Grades  2 and  4 French 
immersion  classes,  children  from  heritage 
language  backgrounds  performed 
consistently  better  than  children  from 
monolingual  English  backgrounds.  These 
findings  cannot  be  generalized  to  all 
minority  students,  since  ethnic  minority 
parents  who  send  their  children  to 
immersion  programs  are  not  typical.  Thus, 
although  the  initial  findings  are 
encouraging,  considerably  more  research  is 
required  on  the  issue.  It  may  be,  for 
example,  that  a middle  immersion 
program,  beginning  in  Grade  4 or  5,  might 


be  more  suitable  for  minority  students  than 
an  early  immersion  program,  since  it  would 
allow  English  to  become  established  prior 
to  French. 

Bill  82  and  Heritage  Languages 
The  identification  of  both  learning 
disabilities  and  giftedness  among  minority 
language  children  appears  to  have  received 
scant  attention  in  the  formulation  of 
implementation  strategies  for  Bill  82.  This 
failure  by  analysts  and  policy-makers  to 
consider  the  problems  implicit  in  trying  to 
assess  children’s  learning  potential  through 
their  weaker  language  leaves  school 
systems  and  psycho-educational 
consultants  vulnerable  to  complaints  from 
ethnic  minority  parents  about  the  right  to 
non-discriminatory  assessment.  In  contrast 
to  the  lip-service  paid  to 
non-discriminatory  assessment  in  the 
Ontario  educational  context,  as  a result  of 
litigation  by  minority  parents  against 
school  systems  in  the  early  1970s,  strong 
provisions  for  it  are  included  in  special 
education  legislation  in  the  United  States. 
The  point  to  be  made  is  that  resource 
people  who  speak  the  minority  child’s 
language  and  are  knowledgeable  about  his 
or  her  cultural  background  have  a 
potentially  important  role  to  play  in  helping 
to  identify  the  child’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  in  planning  a program 
appropriate  to  his  or  her  learning  needs. 
They  also  have  a role  to  play  in  mediating 
between  the  school  system  and  ethnic 
minority  parents,  which,  in  the  context  of 
Bill  82,  is  a potentially  explosive  area. 

Wilson  reports  in  her  Consumer' s Guide 
to  Bill  82  (1983)  that  poor  communication 
between  parents  and  educators  was  the 
most  significant  theme  to  emerge  in  a needs 
assessment  survey  of  a large  urban  school 
system.  She  found  that  while  parents  felt 
the  school  excluded  their  children  from 
educational  opportunities  and 
discriminated  against  them  on  the  basis  of 
economic,  social,  and  cultural 
characteristics,  teachers  blamed  parents 
for  poor  parenting  skills  and  lack  of 
interest  in  their  children.  Failure  to  consult 
those  who  are  actively  involved  in 
instructing  minority  children  and  are  able 
to  communicate  effectively  with  parents 
about  their  child’s  academic  development 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  aims  of 
special  education  legislation  in  Ontario. 

However,  the  research  to  date  on 
assessment,  counselling,  and  placement  for 
ethnic  minority  students  is  not 
encouraging.  For  example,  a Ministry  of 
Education  survey  in  1980  found  that  only  a 
handful  of  Ontario  school  systems  had  any 
policy  or  provisions  explicitly  designed  to 
address  the  ethnic  minority  student’s 
assessment  and  placement  needs. 

Similarly,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
consideration  of  ethnic  minority  issues  in 
the  policy  and  academic  documents 
relating  to  Bill  82  would  suggest  that  few 
special  educators  are  conversant  with  the 
research  on  bilingualism  and  second 


language  acquisition.  For  example, 
evidence  exists  that  verbal,  academic,  and 
psychological  measures  administered  in 
English  seriously  underestimate  the 
academic  potential  of  minority  students, 
even  five  years  after  their  entry  to 
Canadian  schools  (Cummins,  1980).  Given 
that  in  many  Ontario  school  systems  the 
vast  majority  of  students  referred  for 
psychological  assessment  come  from 
minority  language  backgrounds,  the  lack  of 
detailed  guidelines  on  this  issue  is  very 
surprising. 

Conclusion 

The  research  findings  considered  above 
suggest  that  when  minority  children 
continue  to  develop  fluency  and  literacy  in 
two  languages,  the  resulting  additive 
bilingualism  will  enhance  their  intellectual, 
linguistic,  and  academic  development. 
Clearly,  heritage  language  instruction  is  a 
legitimate  educational  endeavor,  and  it 
ought  to  be  supported,  in  principle,  by  all 
teachers.  In  practice,  the  complexities  of 
implementing  heritage  language  programs 
have  led  many  teachers  to  oppose  it.  This 
is  unfortunate  since  children’s  overall 
educational  development  could  benefit 
greatly  from  co-operation  between  regular 
and  heritage  language  program  teachers  in 
areas  such  as  curriculum  co-ordination  and 
the  implementation  of  Bill  82.  □ 
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Factors  Contributing 
to  Success  in  University 


Jean  Skelhorne 

Success  in  university  adds  up  to  this:  a good 
scholastic  aptitude  plus  adequate  learning 
and  study  skills  plus  a firm  handle  on  the 
“intangibles.”  Scholastic  aptitude  and 
academic  achievements,  while  essential,  are 
not  enough. 

Learning  and  study  skills  are  to  the  college 
student  what  kitchen  equipment  and  utensils 
are  to  the  householder — only  tools.  They 
help  to  get  the  job  done  efficiently  and  on 
time . Some  students  develop  their  own  ways 
of  coping  with  the  workload  as  they  move 
through  elementary  and  high  school.  Others 
do  not.  These  are  often  the  bright  ones  who 
breeze  through  school  “without  opening  a 
book.”  Trouble  for  them  can  begin  when 
they  get  to  university,  lacking  self- 
discipline,  coping  strategies,  and  the  ability 
to  set  priorities  and  manage  their  time. 

Every  student  brings  to  the  campus  his  or 
her  own  unique  combination  of  IQ  plus  the 
“intangibles”  plus  good  or  bad  study  habits. 
For  the  most  part,  tertiary  educational  in- 
stitutions lack  the  will,  the  facilities,  and  the 
personnel  to  deal  in  depth  with  the  social 
psychological  problems  that  students  might 
have.  Students  lacking  a sense  of  self- 
worth — perhaps  the  most  critical  factor  con- 
tributing to  success  in  university — are  par- 
ticularly in  need  of  help.  They  can  find  out 
about  personal  counselling  through  the  Re- 
gistrar’s office. 

Those  of  us  who  offer  learning  and  study 
skills  programs  on  campus  and  who 
tutor/counsel  students  privately  see  the  ones 
who  are  having  trouble.  It  has  been  en- 
couraging for  students  to  realize  that,  while 
scholastic  aptitude  and  academic  achieve- 
ments are  relatively  fixed  and  unchangeable, 
any  student,  given  the  will  and  the  foresight, 
can  improve  coping  skills;  as  well,  he  or  she 
can  change  or  improve  upon  any  of  the  “in- 
tangibles” that  are  holding  back  progress. 
Most  seem  to  benefit  from  the  information 
and  encouragement  we  are  able  to  give  them. 
But  one  cannot  help  hut  feel  that  these  same 
students,  while  still  in  high  school,  ought 
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have  benefitted  had  they  been  forewarned 
about  the  multiplicity  of  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  success  in  university  or  college, 
and  had  they  been  given  the  opportunity  (in 
conference  with  their  parents  and  high 
school  personnel)  to  plan  in  advance  on  how 
to  cope  with  them. 

Setting  the  stage  in  this  way  before  the 
student  goes  off  to  college  could  reduce  the 
level  of  anxiety  all  round  and  result  in  fewer 
casualties  on  campus. 

Learning  and  Study  Skills  Programs 
Since  the  founding  of  the  Learning  and 
Study  Skills  Association  of  Ontario  (LAS- 
SA) in  1978,  learning  and  study  skills  pro- 
grams have  been  introduced  on  most  Ontario 
college  and  university  campuses.  These  pro- 
grams, varying  in  length  from  four  to  six 
sessions  and  held  in  the  fall  and  early  spring, 
are  usually  conducted  by  members  of  coun- 
selling departments  or  departments  of 
psychology.  The  kind  of  information  given  in 
these  sessions  might  include  some  or  all  of 
the  following  items: 


Factors  contributing  to  success  in  university 


— how  to  set  priorities;  effective  time  man- 
agement 

— how  and  where  to  study 

— how  to  take  notes  in  class  and  how  to  use 
them  when  studying 

— how  to  read  a book 

— how  to  concentrate  and  to  memorize 

— how  to  write  essays  and  exams 

— how  to  approach  various  disciplines  to 
maximize  learning 

— how  to  choose  courses  to  meet  short-  and 
long-range  goals 

— how  to  give  an  oral  presentation 

— how  to  optimize  instructor/student  inter- 
actions 

— how  to  reduce  stress 

— how  to  learn  technical  material 

— how  to  approach  essays,  case  studies, 
etc.  in  economics  and  commerce 


FIXED 

Scholastic  Aptitude 
Academic  Achievements 


INTANGIBLES 


• Confidence  and  self-esteem 

• Motivation  to  learn  and  to  pass 

• Purposefulness 

• Self-Discipline 

• Life-Work  experience 

• Smooth  love  life;  Harmonious 

family  relationships 

• Ability  to  handle  stress 


| ' | 
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• Moral  support:  someone  cares.  Are  their  expectations  of  you  realistic? 

Is  there  an  undue  pressure  to  succeed? 

• Good  academic  advising:  Is  it  available  on  campus  and  do  you  know 
where  to  find  it? 

• Current  living  arrangements:  Can  you  study  where  you  live? 

Do  you  have  to  leave  to  find  a suitable  place? 


IBI 
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LEARNING  and  STUDY  SKILLS 

Time  Management,  Setting  Priorities,  Active  Listening, 
Note-taking,  Study  Charting,  Effective  Reading, 
Concentration  and  Memory,  Preparation 


and  Writing  of  Exams,  Essays, 
Oral  Skills,  Etc. 
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Here  are  three  items  from  the  list  that  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  information  LASSA  instruc- 
tors might  give  to  their  students. 

1 

Hints  on  Taking  Notes  in  Class  and  How  to 
Organize  Them 

This  material  is  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Humanities.  It  is  included  here  because  the 
lecture,  as  a method  of  instruction,  seems 
foreign  and  formidable  to  most  first-year 
university  students.  Yet  it  is  the  method  they 
will  encounter  most.  It  is  critical,  therefore, 
that  they  quickly  learn  how  to  listen  “active- 
ly , ” record  a good  set  of  notes , and  use  them 
intelligently  as  a tool  for  understanding  and 
passing  courses.  It  is  assumed  that  students 
have  read  the  assignment  before  class. 

1.  Attend  lectures  regularly.  (Missing  a 
lecture  in  an  emergency  should  not  be  a 
problem  if  you  set  up  a ‘ ‘mutual-aid’  ’ system 
early — a classmate  who  will  loan  you  notes  if 
you  are  absent  and  vice  versa  when  he  or  she 
is  away.) 

2.  Take  a clip-board  to  campus  with  a day’s 
supply  of  loose-leaf.  When  you  finish  your 
first  class  of  the  day,  review  your  notes  im- 
mediately after  (or  as  soon  as  possible). 
Using  a paper  clip,  set  your  first  set  of  notes 
aside.  You  will  put  them  in  your  loose-leaf 
book  at  home,  one  specifically  set  aside  for 
that  course.  If  you  can’t  get  at  those  notes 
during  the  day,  start  your  study  period  after 
classes,  attending  to  them  and  all  of  the  other 
sets  of  notes  from  that  day. 

3.  Show  the  date  and  subject  matter  clearly 
on  the  first  page  of  each  set. 

4.  When  editing,  use  a couple  of  markers  to 
indicate  very  important  and  less  important 
points  (use  two  different  colors). 

5.  Use  a third  color  to  mark  out  themes  or 
trends.  Since  these  could  be  the  topic  for  an 
essay  or  chosen  by  the  professor  for  an 
exam,  use  a capital  “E” — the  E will  catch 
your  eye  when  you  are  scanning  for  some- 
thing to  do  an  essay  on  or  when  you  are 
trying  to  decide  what  might  be  on  the  exam. 
If  you  list  all  these  themes/trends  toward  the 
end  of  your  course,  you  will  get  an  overview 
and  a good  understanding  of  the  year’s 
material. 

6.  Record  classroom  notes  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

7.  Keep  eye  contact  with  the  speaker  when 
you’re  not  writing;  get  in  the  habit  of  giving 
your  full  attention. 

8.  Leave  gaps  in  your  notes  where  in- 
formation is  missing  or  misunderstood.  Get 
it  later  from  a classmate.  Write  out 
phonetically  any  words  you  don’t  know  and 
check  them  out  later. 

9.  Develop  your  own  system  of  abbrevia- 
tions, but  get  in  the  habit  of  using  accepted 
abbreviation  forms  because  you  will  need 
them  in  essay  writing,  especially  in  foot- 
notes. Good  sources  are:  Scholarly  Report- 


ing in  the  Humanities  by  Roy  Wiles  (Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press)  and  A Manual  for 
Writers  by  Kate  Turabian  (University  of 
Chicago  Press). 

10.  Mark  distinctly  any  assignments  that  are 
mixed  in  with  your  lecture  notes.  You’D 
come  across  these  later  the  same  day  when 
you  edit.  (Students  who  don’t  edit  are  prone 
to  forget  assignments.) 

1 1 . Mark  off  with  square  brackets  your  own 
thoughts  or  questions  from  those  of  the  pro- 
fessor’s. You  may  want  to  explore  these 
when  you’re  editing.  And  you  may  want  to 
express  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
class. 

12.  Listen  especially  at  the  end  of  a lecture. 
If  the  instructor  has  not  paced  the  lecture 
well,  he  or  she  may  cram  a lot  of  important 
material  into  the  last  few  minutes.  Try  to 
ignore  the  ill-mannered  students  who  an- 
nounce their  pending  departure  with  book- 
banging and  shuffling;  fix  your  eyes  and  ears 
on  the  instructor.  It  pays  off. 

13.  Record  additional  ideas  of  your  own 
when  you’re  editing.  And  remember  that  edit- 
ing is  not  re-copying:  it  is  a process  that  takes 
about  only  5-10  minutes.  You  flesh  out  your 
notes  and,  in  so  doing,  you  help  to  make 
them  more  accessible  when  you  need  them. 

14.  Final  hint:  if  you  record  the  instructor’s 
exact  words,  you  will  then  be  able  to  quote 
your  instructor  verbatim,  if  you  want  to,  in  a 
future  paper.  You  may  wish  to  use  the 
statement  as  “evidence”  to  support  your 
stance  or  you  may  wish  to  disagree  with  it,  in 
which  case,  you  would  go  on  to  explain  just 
why. 

2 

How  to  Learn  Technical  Material  (Maths, 
Sciences,  Psychology) 

There  are  no  “hard  and  fast”  rules,  but 
experience  indicates  that  students  having 
to  learn  any  material  containing  new 
physical  or  mathematical  concepts  might 
benefit  from  the  approach  outlined  below. 

1.  Periodically,  during  the  course  of  the 
semester,  read  (in  several  hours)  the 
sections  of  the  text-book  relating  to  the 
next  5-7  lectures.  Do  not  make  an  effort  to 
understand  all  the  material.  In  particular, 
do  not  attempt  to  work  through  all  of  the 
mathematics — assume  it  is  correct.  The 
purpose  of  step  1 is  to  provide  an  overview 
of  the  subject  matter. 

2.  Before  each  lecture  on  a particular  topic 
re-read  the  relevant  section  in  the  text. 

Work  carefully  through  the  mathematics. 
Understand  the  principles.  Identify  any 
features  that  you  find  difficult.  Ask 
yourself  questions  on  the  material  as  you 
read  it.  Do  not  assume  that  the  text  is 
always  correct.  Feel  free  to  consult  any 
other  book  on  the  subject.  (It  is  remarkable 
how  reading  the  same  topic,  treated  in  a 
slightly  different  manner,  serves  to  clarify 
many  difficulties.) 


3.  Practise  the  sample  questions  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  You  may  think  you 
understand  a concept  until  you  try  to 
tackle  a problem. 

4.  Try  to  do  all  the  assignments  which 
contribute  toward  the  final  mark.  Those 
worth  one  or  two  percent  may  not  seem  to 
merit  the  effort  now,  but  they  do  add  up.  It 
is  such  a relief  to  have  a good  term  mark 
behind  you  when  entering  the  final  exam. 

5.  Attend  the  lecture.  If  you  have  com- 
pleted the  previous  steps  you  will  find  no 
need  to  take  extensive  notes.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  to  take  down  new  insights 
and  material  not  covered  in  the  text. 

6.  After  the  lecture,  review,  and  perhaps 
recopy,  the  lecture  notes.  Are  difficulties 
now  resolved?  If  not,  discuss  the  material 
with  fellow  students  or  your  tutor.  Consult 
other  references.  If  the  material  is  still 
unclear,  bring  up  the  problem  in  tutorial 
sessions. 

7.  Re-read  your  notes  whenever  you  have 
time  (when  travelling  to  and  from  the 
campus  or  waiting  for  someone  or  some- 
thing, make  use  of  your  time).  Your  notes 
pinpoint  the  important  examination  topics. 
Keep  a list  of  them  ready  for  use  when 
studying  for  exams. 

3 

Hints  for  Students  in  Economics  and 
Commerce 

1.  Essays — There  is  usually  no  one  correct 
answer,  especially  on  accounting  topics. 
There  are  many  controversial  issues  and 
different  interpretations  of  seemingly  cut 
and  dried  subjects.  Therefore,  in  your 
research,  examine  all  pros  and  cons  before 
reaching  a conclusion. 

2.  Case  Studies — Try  to  develop  a format 
for  tackling  those  elusive  case  studies: 

a.  What  is  the  issue  or  problem? 

b.  What  are  the  alternatives?  Elaborate. 

c.  What  are  your  recommendations  or 
conclusions? 

3.  Computer  Science — Don’t  be  awed  by 
the  computer.  It  can’t  do  anything  unless 
you  teU  it  step  by  step  what  to  do.  The 
only  errors  are  yours — you  haven’t  spoken 
to  it  in  a language  it  understands.  You  will 
learn  this  language  in  class — memorize! 


General  Advice 

1.  You  have  chosen  difficult  courses. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  learn  the  material 
except  through  hard  work,  careful  plan- 
ning, and  self-discipline.  Allocate  your 
time  evenly  between  your  courses — set  up 
a study  schedule  so  that  no  one  course  gets 
left  behind.  You  need  big  blocks  of  time 
when  doing  problems  and  assignments, 
e.g.,  three  hours  with  no  interruptions. 

2.  Find  a place  to  study  that  is  free  of 
noise,  traffic,  and  other  distractions  and 
stay  there  until  you  finish. □ 
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Aiding  the 

Discarded  Generation: 

Youth  Unemployment 
and  Community  Economic  Development 


Dale  E.  Shuttleworth, 

York  Board  of  Education 

According  to  the  federal  budget  of  April 
1983,  unemployment  in  Canada  would  de- 
cline to  11.4  percent  in  1984.  But  the  Or- 
ganisation of  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  (OECD)  did  not  agree  with 
that  projection:  The  best  we  could  hope  for 
would  be  a 12.5  percent  average  this  year 
and  no  better  than  12  percent  in  the  next; 
over  the  next  18  months,  Canada  and  Britain 
were  expected  to  suffer  the  highest  rates  of 
unemployment  among  the  industrialized  na- 
tions (“12  Percent  Jobless  in  1984:  OECD,” 
Globe  & Mail,  23  September  1983). 

Even  more  serious  than  overall  unemploy- 
ment were  the  projections  for  youth  unem- 
ployment, which  was  expected  to  average  22 
percent  this  year  and  next.  By  comparison, 
youth  unemployment  stands  at  13  percent  in 
West  Germany,  17  percent  in  the  United 
States,  and  23  percent  in  Britain.  Young 
people  have  had  to  shoulder  a major  burden 
of  global  recession,  and  OECD  suggests  that 
frustration  and  apathy  could  lead  to  social 
discontent  in  Canada  similar  to  that  already 
experienced  in  some  other  industrialized 
countries. 

In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
real  rate  of  unemployment,  counting  those 
who  are  either  underemployed  or  who  have 
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principle  of  community  economic  develop- 
ment. He  also  provides  an  update  on  com- 
munity development  corporations  employ- 
ing jobless  youth  in  the  Toronto  area. 


stopped  looking  for  work,  is  at  least  53  per- 
cent higher  than  government  figures.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a public  housing  project  like  Re- 
gent Park  in  Toronto  more  than  half  the 
youth  between  15  and  24  are  out  of  school 
and  unemployed. 

Effects  of  Unemployment 
Young  people  coming  onto  the  job  market 
have  been  socialized  to  expect  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  capacity.  However,  we 
know  that  those  young  people  who  quit 
school  early  lack  skills  to  compete  in  the  job 
market.  We  also  know  that  those  who  com- 
plete school  at  a secondary  or  even  post- 
secondary level  may  find  that  they,  too,  lack 
the  necessary  requirements  to  fill  avail- 
able jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Ontario  there 
are  more  than  20  unemployed  persons  for 
each  job  opening.  As  the  Social  Planning 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  reported  in 
October  1978,  “the  problem  is  jobs — not 
people.” 

Unemployment  has  been  established  as 
being  costly  to  society  in  social  and 
economic  terms.  Clinical  evidence  suggests 
that  drop-out  and  youth  unemployment  rates 
are  closely  tied  to  crimes  of  violence,  vandal- 
ism, delinquency,  suicide,  and  heavy  drug 
abuse  (Ross,  1977).  For  every  one  percent 
rise  in  unemployment,  there  is  an  expon- 
ential increase  in  mental  hospital  admis- 
sions, homicide,  suicide,  and  arrests  (Bren- 
ner, 1979).  These  effects  can  be  translated 
into  permanent  losses  in  millions  of  dollars 
to  society  each  year. 

As  for  the  personal  and  human  effects  of 
unemployment,  Dr.  Saul  Levine,  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
identifies  eight  emotional  stages  suffered  by 
jobless  youth. 

1.  boredom 

2.  apathy  and  withdrawal 

3.  negative  sense  of  identity 

4.  low  self-esteem 

5.  demoralization  and  alienation 

6.  guilt  and  shame 

7.  anxiety  and  fear 

8.  anger  and  depression 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  youth  strike  back 
at  a system  which  has  nurtured  them  and 
then  discarded  them? 

Prospects  for  Employment 
Between  1971  and  1976,  Canada  had  one  of 
the  strongest  per  capita  growth  rates  in  the 
Western  world — the  same  as  Japan’s.  From 
1976  to  1981,  however,  it  declined  drastical- 
ly, leaving  Canada  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
growth  rate  in  the  West.  At  the  same  time, 
Canada  amassed  a higher  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment than  any  other  industrialized  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  Britain  (Social  Plan- 
ning Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  1982, 
pp.  15-16). 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  Canadian  economy  are 
related  to  weaknesses  in  the  primary,  manu- 
facturing, and  construction  industries.  To- 
gether these  three  industries  accounted  for  a 
loss  of  300,000  jobs  between  August  1981 
and  May  1982.  There  has  also  been  an  abrupt 
decline  of  employment  in  the  government 
and  social  services  sector. 

In  Southern  Ontario,  however,  a corres- 
ponding rapid  growth  has  been  noted  in  the 
personal  service  sector:  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  entertainment.  Strong  growths  have  also 
been  seen  in  the  distributive  services  sector 
(transportation  and  communication)  and  the 
producer  services  sector  (services  to  busi- 
ness). But  wages  paid  and  hours  worked  in 
these  jobs  are  often  lower  than  those  in 
manufacturing  and  government  services. 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been 
told  that  high-tech  industries  will  be  a major 
new  source  ofjobs  for  everyone.  But.  in  fact, 
technology  is  becoming  so  sophisticated  that 
it  will  eventually  be  easier  to  operate,  thus 
decreasing  the  need  for  highly  skilled  work- 
ers. Canadian  officials  fear  that  out  of  a 
workforce  of  ten  million  as  many  as  two 
million  high-tech  workers  will  be  displaced 
within  the  next  ten  years  (“High-Tech  Job 
Promise  Fading  Fast."  Toronto  Star.  22 
May  1983). 

It  is  expected  that  many  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  post  secondary  institutions  will 
be  following  careers  for  w hich  they  w ere  not 
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trained  and  in  the  process  will  probably  dis- 
place less  educationally  advantaged  work- 
ers, who  could  have  been  employed  in  the 
past  (“Education  Helps  in  the  Recession,” 
Toronto  Star,  23  March  1983).  A U.S.  study 
indicates  that  in  20  years  the  best  bet  for 
employment  will  be  in  low-skill  jobs  such  as 
building  maintenance,  fast-food  work,  and 
kitchen  help  (“Future  Work  Mostly  Menial: 
U.S.  Study,”  Toronto  Star,  23  March  1983). 

Youth  Employment  in  Other  Countries 

Germany  and  Austria  offer  youth  a compre- 
hensive vocational  education  in  which  on- 
the-job  training  is  provided  in  conjunction 
with  school-to-work  transition  programs. 
Young  people  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  an  employer  for  2 or  3 years  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  formal  education.  However, 
as  pointed  out  in  a 1983  report  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Employment  and  Immigration 
( Discussion  Points  on  Youth  Employment), 
such  a system  is  dependent  upon  a low  rate 
of  unemployment  and  the  capacity  of  the 
manufacturing  and  construction  sectors  to 
provide  a supply  of  apprenticeship  places. 

Britain  has  introduced  a youth  training 
scheme  whereby  the  Government  pays 
employers  to  hire  a school-leaver  for  a year 


at  a minimum  of  $47.00  per  week  wage,  with 
a minimum  of  13  weeks  off-the-job  training 
in  a classroom  or  similar  setting.  This  rather 
drastic  approach  has  been  necessary  be- 
cause during  the  past  decade  the  number  of 
apprenticeships  open  to  British  school- 
leavers  has  declined  by  at  least  50  percent 
(“Britain  Gives  Jobs  to  Kids  on  Dole,”  To- 
ronto Star,  3 July  1983). 

In  the  United  States,  a new  federal  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  promises 
more  support  for  youth  programs,  with  40 
percent  of  all  allocations  earmarked  for 
youth.  An  article  in  Jobs  Watch,  “Problems 
Brewing  for  Youth  Under  JTPA”  (April 
1983),  reports  that  state,  local,  and  private 
resources  are  to  be  marshalled  to  jointly 
shape  the  following  service  opportunities: 

School-conditioned  try-out  employment. 
Youth  are  offered  part-time  jobs  until  they 
complete  high  school. 

Computer-assisted  learning.  A variety  of 
new  teaching  approaches,  including 
computer-assisted  instruction  and  self- 
paced  learning,  are  being  developed  to  im- 
prove reading  and  mathematical  skills  of 
low-income  youth  in  an  employment  scheme 
called  the  Job  Corps. 


Work  experience  and  training.  Subsidized 
employment  is  provided  through  the  Na- 
tional Work  Demonstration  Program,  featur- 
ing graduated  stress,  supervision,  and 
counselling. 

World  of  work  programs.  Career  develop- 
ment services  are  provided  for  low-income 
students.  Services  include  testing,  counsel- 
ling, and  classroom  training  in  character 
development  and  the  use  of  labor  market 
information. 

School  to  work  placement  programs.  Pre- 
employment counselling  and  assistance  are 
offered  by  non-profit  organizations  such  as 
Jobs  For  America  Graduates  and  7001 
Limited. 

Job  search  assistance.  Job-finding  clubs 
teach  low-income  youth  how  to  find  jobs. 

Enriched  summer  programs.  Youth  receive 
a variety  of  counselling,  training,  education, 
and  placement  services  in  addition  to  sub- 
sidized summer  jobs. 

Canadian  Strategies 

In  Canada,  we  have  experimented  with  a 
variety  of  schemes  to  improve  youth  em- 
ployment, such  as  vocational  counselling, 
pre-employment  and  life  skills  training,  job 
placement,  and  short-term  job  creation.  Too 
often,  however,  our  approach  has  assumed 
that  the  jobs  are  really  out  there — all  we  have 
to  do  is  “sort”  unemployed  youth  into  the 
appropriate  slots.  By  now,  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  jobs  are  not  there,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  under  current  economic 
restraint.  The  Canadian  dream  has  become  a 
myth.  It  is  obvious  that  we  require  some 
different  approaches  to  a problem  which  is 


LEF  Players, a multicultural  theatre  troupe 
that  visits  schools,  hospitals,  day  care 
centres,  and  recreation  facilities. 
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plaguing  the  whole  Western  industrialized 
world. 

Community  Economic  Development 
One  strategy  that  should  be  examined  by  our 
governments  is  community  economic 
development,  which  endeavors  to 
strengthen  the  local  community  both  in- 
ternally and  in  its  relations  with  the  larger 
world  through  building  up  new  resources.  Its 
tool  is  typically  a community  development 
corporation  (CDC) — a corporation  or- 
ganized and  controlled  by  local  residents  to 
develop  the  economy  of  their  own  commu- 
nity. This  "third  sector"  (as  opposed  to 
governmental  or  private  sector)  enterprise  is 
not  oriented  to  profit;  rather  its  objectives 
are  to  identify  and  develop  local  skills  and 
talents;  own  and  control  land  and  other  re- 
sources; start  new  businesses  and  industries 
to  increase  job  opportunities;  sponsor  new 
community  facilities  and  services;  and  im- 
prove the  physical  environment. 

CDCs  were  established  in  the  U.S.  in  the 
late  1960s  by  the  federal  government  to  im- 
prove disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities. By  1975,  dozens  of  communities  in 
at  least  30  states  had  organized  CDCs.  These 
have  ranged  from  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Restoration  Corporation  in  New  York  City, 
with  assets  of  over  30  million  dollars,  to  the 
Job  Start  Corp.  in  rural  Kentucky.  An 
evaluation  of  CDCs  reported  in  1973  by  B. 
Stein  in  Review  of  Black  Political  Economy 
indicated  that,  overall,  CDCs  had  demon- 
strated, as  contrasted  with  conventional 
business,  “a  remarkable  level  of  perform- 
ance in  venture  development  and  pro- 
fitability in  employment-related  matters  and 
in  helping  raise  the  level  of  confidence  and 
opportunity  in  their  communities.” 

In  Canada,  one  of  the  first  CDCs  was  New 
Dawn  Enterprises  in  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia, 
incorporated  in  1976.  New  Dawn  has  built 
and  managed  several  apartment  buildings,  a 
dental  clinic,  and  a number  of  other  business 
enterprises.  In  his  1979  Evaluation  of  New 
Dawn  Enterprises  Ltd.,  M.  Leroy  made  the 
following  statement:  "It  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  contact  with  the  enterprise 
for  any  length  of  time  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  quality,  the  dedication,  and 
the  energy  of  both  employees  and  volunteers 
working  with  New  Dawn.” 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Nanaimo  Com- 
munity Employment  Advisory  Society 
(NCEAS)  was  established  in  1975  “to  open 
up  employment  opportunities  for  persons 
experiencing  particular  and  continuing  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  and  keeping  satisfactory 
employment.”  In  1978,  NCEAS  adopted  the 
community  development  corporation  con- 
cept to  stimulate  local  economic  develop- 
ment. To  date,  NCEAS  has  financially  sup- 
ported a salmon  hatchery,  day  care  centres, 
optical  services,  a squab  farm,  an  aviation 
company,  marine  services,  clothing  sales,  a 
woodworking  company, and  a garden  centre 
In  the  Toronto  area,  a number  of  commu- 
nity economic  development  organizations 
have  begun  to  enjoy  initial  success.  They  me 
described  below. 


LEARNXS  Foundation  Inc.  was  established 
in  1974  as  a charitable  organization  devoted 
to  innovative  practice  in  community  educa- 
tion in  the  City  of  Toronto.  LEARNXS  has 
worked  co-operatively  with  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  to  found  a successful 
publishing  house  (LEARNXS  Press)  and 
sponsor  research  and  development  projects 
in  inner-city  education,  arts  enrichment, 
community  development,  and  youth 
employment  (Shuttleworth,  1980).  For 
example,  The  Student  Employment  Experi- 
ence Centre  Project  (SEEC)  (described  in 
the  April  1979  issue  of  Orbit  ) operated  a res- 
taurant, a catering  business,  and  a wood 
craft  manufacturing,  furniture  refinishing, 
and  paper  recycling  enterprise  (which  em- 
ployed up  to  eighteen  14  and  15  year-old 
school-leavers).  An  important  component  of 
this  program  was  educational;  a teacher  was 
assigned  to  the  workplace  to  provide  basic 
literacy,  upgrading,  and  life  skills. 

Youth  Ventures  Developments  of  Metro  To- 
ronto was  established  in  1978.  As  a result  of 
initial  success  with  SEEC,  LEARNXS 
sponsored  the  establishment  of  a CDC 
especially  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged,  unemployed  youth.  Youth 
Ventures  Developments  of  Metro  Toronto 
received  funding  from  Employment  and 
Immigration  Canada  to  explore  the  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  small  industries  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  hydroponics  farming,  light 
manufacturing,  tourist  guide  services,  paper 
recycling,  and  food  production.  As  a result 
of  the  study,  Youth  Ventures  Developments 
established  a new  wholly  owned  company, 
Youth  Ventures  Recycling  Inc.,  to  recover 
waste  paper  from  offices  in  the  Metro  To- 
ronto area.  (See  the  February  1983  issue  of 
Orbit  for  a full  account;  also  the  author’s 
report,  “Youth  Ventures,”  for  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  October  1979.) 

The  York  Board  of  Education  provided  a 
teacher  who  served  as  academic  and  life 
skills  (ALS)  coach  in  the  workplace.  A pro- 
gress report  on  the  work  of  the  ALS  coach 
by  the  manager  of  Youth  Ventures  Re- 
cycling stated:  "I  was  admittedly  skeptical 
of  the  concept  from  a business  point  of  view. 
Some  of  my  business  concerns  were  the 
economic  impact  on  a new  business,  the 
possible  adverse  effects  on  productivity,  the 
potential  increase  in  absenteeism,  turnover, 
and  effects  on  employee  morale.  In  fact  after 
the  ALS  coach  had  been  with  Youth  Ven- 
tures for  three  months,  the  following  gains 
were  noted:  productivity  increased  47  per- 
cent; employee  turnover  declined  from  97 
percent  to  35  percent;  absenteeism  and  late- 
ness decreased  from  140  hours  to  45  hours; 
and  literacy  and  numeracy  skills  among 
employees  improved.”  Youth  Ventures  Re- 
cycling Inc . is  now  a successful  self-support- 
ing business  employing  17  youth. 

A secondary  industry,  York  Wood  Works. 
was  established  in  1982  to  recycle  waste 
wood  (industrial  pallets)  to  be  sold  as  fuel. 
During  the  period  from  March  1982  to  Feb- 
ruary 1983,  York  Wood  Works  employed  15 
youth. 


These  efforts  have  helped  to  spawn  other 
CDC  type  activities.  The  Learning  Enrich- 
ment Foundation  (LEF)  was  established  in 
1978  in  the  City  of  York;  although  originally 
modelled  on  the  LEARNXS  Foundation,  it 
is  devoted  to  youth  employment,  child  care 
services,  and  multicultural  arts  enrichment. 
The  City  of  York  is  predominantly  a working 
class  immigrant  area  with  the  lowest  rate  of 
family  income,  highest  rates  of  functional 
illiteracy  and  unemployment,  and  an  acute 
shortage  of  day  care  spaces  (Report  of  the 
Metro  Day  Care  Task  Force,  1981).  In  the 
past  three  years,  LEF  has  grown  from  an 
annual  revenue  of  less  than  $20,000  to  a pro- 
jected revenue  of  $2,000,000  in  1983/84.  Fi- 
nancial support  has  been  received  from  four 
levels  of  government,  corporations,  founda- 
tions, community  organizations,  and  in- 
dividual donations.  The  sale  of  goods  and 
services  has  also  contributed  significantly  to 
revenue.  In  addition,  support  "in  kind”  is 
received  from  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Some  current  projects  are  as  follows: 

Weston  Road  Renovations.  Buildings  and 
storefronts  are  being  renovated  along  a de- 
pressed commercial  strip,  providing  jobs  for 
22  school-leavers. 
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A+  Business  Services.  Temporary  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  job  readiness  train- 
ing are  provided  for  students  of  the  adult  day 
school.  From  April  to  July  1983,  55  persons 
were  employed. 

York  Wood  Works  II.  A wood  fuel  sales  and 
pallet  identification  project  is  planned  to 
employ  18  youth. 

Illustrious  Restorations.  A dilapidated  naval 
drill  hall  is  being  restored;  it  will  be  used  by 
cadet  groups  and  by  LEF  as  a fund-raising 
centre  (e.g.,  bingo,  auctions,  consignment 
sales).  This  project  will  employ  25  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Home  Care  Workers.  In  Northwestern  Hos- 
pital 20  persons  are  being  trained  to  provide 
health  care  services  for  home-bound  senior 
citizens  and  disabled  people. 


Artists  in  Residence.  Vacant  space  in 
schools  is  provided  free  to  artists  and  to  craft 
persons  in  exchange  for  arts  enrichment  ac- 
tivities to  supplement  the  educational 
curriculum. 

ALY  Project  (Action  for  Literacy  in  York). 
Forty-nine  unemployed  teachers  working  as 
tutors  provide  basic  education,  upgrading, 
ESL,  and  life  skills  training  for  adults  who 
are  unable  to  leave  their  homes. 

Child  Care  Centres.  LEF  sponsors  10 
parent-run  day  care  centres  and  nursery 


schools  which  both  offer  child  care  for  chil- 
dren of  students  in  the  adult  day  school  and 
provide  employment  for  about  40  persons. 

Pre-School  ESL  Programs . LEF  operates  10 
pre-school  programs  for  children  of  persons 
attending  adult  ESL  classes. 

LEF  Players.  This  multicultural  theatre 
troupe  visits  schools,  hospitals,  day  care 
centres,  and  recreation  facilities. 

York  Community  Opera.  The  Opera  is  part 
of  an  arts  enrichment  program  which  per- 
forms at  least  two  productions  per  year. 

In  1983/84,  it  is  estimated  that  LEF  will 
employ  about  215  workers  and  involve  207 
community  volunteers.  Administrative 
costs  will  be  kept  to  about  1.5  percent  of  the 
total  revenue. 

Learning  Enrichment  Foundation  upholds 
much  of  the  CDC  tradition.  Both  in  its  job 
creation  projects  and  in  its  support  for  pri- 
vate sector  enterprises,  the  LEF  focus  is 
small  business — where  an  estimated  70  to  80 
percent  of  Canadians  already  work.  LEF 
enterprises  emphasize  waste  recovery,  sup- 
port services,  and  efficient  use  of  energy — 
enterprises  which  hold  potential  for  future 
long-term  employment.  Workers  receive 
on-the-job  skills  training  as  well  as  experi- 
ence in  operating  a small  business  through 
their  participation  in  advisory  committees. 
Both  forms  of  training  allow  them  to  qualify 
more  readily  for  existing  employment  op- 
portunities and  to  create  new  ones. 

Like  CDCs,  the  Foundation  is  concerned 
with  literacy.  Each  LEF  enterprise  either 
employs  a teacher  to  provide  basic  educa- 
tion, ESL,  and  life  skills  or  serves  as  a co- 
operative education  placement.  Education 
in  a less  formal  sense  occurs  as  local  citizens 
become  active  in  needs  assessment  and  re- 
source identification  to  further  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  community. 

The  renowned  British  economist  Fritz 
Schumacher,  in  his  book  Small  is  Beautiful, 
extolled  the  virtues  of  technologies  that 
would  stimulate  the  local  economy  and 
create  employment.  I believe  that  Canada 
requires  an  economic  renaissance  based  on 
such  technologies  to  rekindle  a local  sense  of 
self-reliance.  Educators  must  face  the  reality 
that  approximately  70  percent  of  our  young 
people  have  traditionally  not  gone  on  to 
higher  education.  Private  sector  employ- 
ment is  no  longer  an  educational  alternative 
for  many  of  these  persons.  A new  partner- 
ship must  be  forged  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  combine  education  and  job 
creation.  As  our  most  important  resource,  a 
generation  of  youth  must  not  be  discarded  to 
drift  into  a state  of  uselessness  and  despair. 
Through  community  economic  develop- 
ment, we  can  make  a difference!  □ 

Dr.  Shuttleworth’s  article  is  based  on  a key- 
note address  delivered  to  the  Seminar  on 
Youth  Employment,  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  British  Columbia  College  and  In- 
stitute Principals  and  the  British  Columbia 
Ministry  of  Education,  September  27,  1983, 
Vancouver. 
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Yard  Duty 

The  first  bell  stings  — ' 

bodies  swell  and  writhe; 
convulsing  overcoats  and  threadbare  scarves 
spinning  and  swirling  through  the  yard  — 
a Victoria  Day  pin  wheel. 

Spindle-shanks  rattle  on  a manic 
wind:  tiny  blue  fists  pound  iron  doors. 
Flints  of  voices  scrape  on  the  skull 
while  a kid  with  a shaven  head, 
bright,  black  eyes,  medieval, 

twitches  his  mug  like  a Bull  Terrier. 

Fearing  nurses  with  metal  combs 
and  an  afternoon  of  the  nine  times  table, 
he  dances  a grinding  shimmy 
to  the  beat  of  chattering  teeth, 

two  missing,  two  more  on  the  way. 

The  doors  swing  open 

and  we  huddle  inside  to  escape  the  cold; 

the  scolding  cold 

that  creaks  in  canvas  shoes. 

Peter  McLaren 
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SPONTANEOUS  ART: 

An  Aid  for  Children  with  Special  Needs 


Gilda  Grossman, 

Senior  Art  Therapist, 

Toronto  Art  Therapy  Institute 

In  1968,  Dr.  Martin  Fischer,  a psychiatrist 
and  pioneer  in  the  field  of  group  therapy  and 
residential  treatment  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  and  adolescents,  founded 
the  Toronto  Art  Therapy  Institute.  One  of 
the  primary  goals  was  to  develop  spontane- 
ous art  programs  within  the  school  system 
that  would  meet  the  needs  of  children  labor- 
ing under  emotional  stress  and  help  then- 
teachers  with  the  challenging  task  of  educat- 
ing them.  These  programs  have  already  en- 
joyed success  in  a number  of  Toronto 
schools. 

Currently,  within  the  school  system,  there 
are  many  children  with  burdensome  emo- 
tional problems.  While  teachers  recognize 
these  children  in  their  classrooms  and  are 
empathetic  to  their  problems,  they  are  also 
overwhelmed  by  the  disruptive  influences 
such  children  can  create  in  class.  All  too 


P,  a 12-year-old  Grade  7 student, 
was  referred  to  the  program  in 
September  1976  by  teachers  who 
found  him  "quiet,  disorganized 
and  immature  - - a lonely  boy 
often  going  home  to  an  empty 
apartment. " 

The  boy's  parents,  who  were 
Spanish,  had  separated  three 
years  earlier  and  P lived  alone 
with  his  father  in  a high-rise 
apartment.  Neither  of  them 
could  talk  about  P's  mother. 

P spent  three  summers  in 
Spain  visiting  both  sets  of 
relatives.  In  the  fall  of  '76,  he 
had  to  make  two  moves  - - 
from  a busy  family  setting  in 
Spain  to  the  quiet  Toronto 
apartment;  and  from  elementary 
school  to  junior  high  school. 

P was  a fine-looking  boy.  He 
dressed  tidily  and  kept  his  hair 
back  in  place  with  hair  spray.  In 
the  art  room  , his  presence  was 
soft  and  quiet.  With  facility  and 
clarity,  he  used  his  art  to  express 
the  emotions  he  could  not  put 
into  action  or  words. 


often,  it  is  this  same  group  of  students  who 
continue  to  disrupt  classroom  life  from  ele- 
mentary school  through  to  secondary  levels. 
Nor  do  such  students  disappear  when  they 
leave  school;  their  presence  is  felt  through 
recurrent  problems  in  the  community.  They 
become  a problem  for  another  institution  in 
society.  Isn’t  it  time  we  put  an  end  to  this 
distressing  cycle? 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  it 
is  education’s  role  to  respond  to  these  con- 
cerns. Children  spend  most  of  their  lives  in 
schools.  In  addition,  it  is  generally  in  the 
school  where  initial  problems  first  appear. 
Teachers  often  have  an  objectivity,  which 
parents  cannot  possess,  in  identifying  early 
warning  signals.  Timely  intervention  could 
mean  great  savings  in  human  resources, 
energy,  and  money.  Rather  than  paying  lip 
service  to  prevention,  which  results  in  pro- 
longed costing  at  every  level,  the  problems 
of  such  children  should  and  can  be  “nipped 
in  the  bud.” 

Is  it  fair,  though,  to  leave  teachers  un- 
assisted in  the  frontline  of  fire?  With  cur- 
ricula to  implement  and  a classroom  of  chil- 
dren with  their  own  demands  and  needs, 
what  is  a teacher  to  do  with  the  handful  of 
students  who  are  obviously  under  stress?  At 
the  Institute’s  course,  “Art  Therapy  and 
Child  Development”  (taught  at  OISE), 
teachers  regularly  express  these  concerns. 
They  often  lament  their  disappointment  and 
frustration  in  trying  to  assist  students  who 
are  “drowning.”  They  add  that  their  efforts 
are  stymied  by  the  fact  that  parents  in  dif- 
ficulty lack  the  motivation  to  get  help  and 
that  social  agencies  are  limited  as  to  what 
they  can  legally  accomplish. 

What  is  to  become  of  these  children  then? 
Should  not  the  school  take  an  active  role  in 
keeping  them  afloat?  If  parents  are  too  dis- 
turbed or  needy  themselves  to  help,  can  we 
afford  to  let  generations  of  children  be  lost  to 
any  form  of  intervention? 


The  Concept 

It  was  with  this  background  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Fischer  conceived  of  establishing  spontane- 
ous art  programs  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system.  One  classroom  would  be 
identified  in  each  elementary  and  secondary 
school  to  function  as  a “decompression 
chamber” — a safe,  supportive,  non- 
judgmental  environment  where  students 
would  come  to  express  themselves,  using 
very  simple  art  media.  The  room  would  be 
staffed  by  both  a specially  trained  art  thera- 
pist and  spontaneous  art  teachers.  (Since 
1969,  the  Institute  has  offered  training  to 
educators  and  mental  health  professionals. 
A specialized  one-year  training  program  in- 
structs teachers  on  the  use  of  spontaneous 
art  in  the  decompression  room.) 

In  the  spontaneous  art  approach,  the  em- 
phasis is  not  on  developing  a product  or  ac- 
quiring a skill  but  on  communicating  how 
one  sees  oneself  in  the  context  of  family, 
school,  and  community.  Repetitive  symbols 
emerge  in  the  artwork,  which  each  child 
interprets  for  him  or  herself.  In  addition,  a 
chronological  record  is  kept  of  the  child's 
paintings  and  sculptures  together  with  the 
therapist’s  verbal  commentary.  By  follow- 
ing this  record  over  time,  one  is  able  to  gain 
an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  child’s 
emotional  life,  as  reflected  in  the  art  produc- 
tions. That  children  are  able  to  reveal  them- 
selves with  great  clarity  through  the  use  of 
art  materials  has  been  well-documented  by 
the  research  of  child  psychologists  and  play 
therapists.  (Victor  Lowenfeld,  a pioneer  in 
the  field  of  art  education,  has  written  exten- 
sively about  the  importance  of  spontaneous 
art  in  work  with  children.) 

Spontaneous  art  programs  can  assist  the 
classroom  teacher  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Teachers  often  find  themselves  the  target  of 
children’s  aggressive  feelings  or  acting-out 
behavior — without  deserving  it,  so  to  speak. 
A spontaneous  art  program  provides  the  act- 


Oct.  15.  Asked  to  make  a picture  of  his  family  doing  something,  P 
painted  a blue  flood  pouring  out  of  a house.  He  then  began  a day  city,  but 
the  two  boys  with  whom  he  worked  teased  him  about  his  Spanish  back- 
ground and  destroyed  his  clay  cars. 


Oct.  25.  P announced  his  birthday.  We  all  sang  Happy  Birthday  and 
made  him  a group  card.  One  student  said  P wasn't  12  but  13  and  referred 
to  him  as  "dummy.''  P said  nothing  and  looked  unhappy.  He  began  to  draw 
a war  scene,  then  a plane  crashing  into  a pyramid.  The  girl  depicted  as 
calling  out  for  help  was  also  from  a minority  group. 
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NOV.  11.  P first  drew  some  cars  " falling  off  a mountain  in  Spain. " 
Above  the  mountain  was  a rescue  plane  and  below  was  an  ambulance ; both 
had  come  "too  late. " P spoke  about  travelling  alone  in  Spain.  He  next  drew 
a volcano,  which  was  "not  in  Spain. " P commented  that  "people  who 
build  at  the  base  of  a volcano  are  suckers. " 


destructive."  The  ship  (from  Mars)  was  "shooting  everything  down." 




ing-out  child  with  an  important  opportunity 
to  vent  destructive  feelings  and  impulses  in  a 
safe  way.  These  feelings  and  impulses  might 
otherwise  be  expressed  through  disrupting 
the  classroom  atmosphere  or  destroying 
school  or  community  property  in  an  act  of 
vandalism. 

As  the  art  products  emerge  and  the 
sources  of  the  child’s  distress  are  revealed, 
the  therapist’s  findings  are  shared  with 
teachers,  who  are  then  able  to  see  the  hidden 
side  of  the  child.  It  is  much  easier  for 
teachers  to  work  with  students  once  they  are 
able  to  understand  them.  Ordinarily,  though, 
teachers  do  not  have  the  time  or  skill  to  offer 
children  this  type  of  emotional  experience. 
The  chronological  record  of  a self-destruc- 
tive child’s  artwork  is  reproduced  here  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  insight  provided  to 
classroom  teachers  by  the  spontaneous  art 
approach.  The  verbal  commentary  explains 
the  circumstances  of  the  drawings. 

Spontaneous  Art  Programs  in  Toronto 
Schools 

Two  Case  Studies 

While  working  in  the  Board  of  Education  of 
North  York,  staff  of  the  Toronto  Art 
Therapy  Institute  had  the  opportunity  to  col- 
laborate with  an  especially  sensitive  school 
principal.  Two  case  studies  from  that  col- 
laboration provide  examples  of  the  Insti- 
tute’s work  in  Toronto  schools. 

The  art  productions  of  two  types  of 
children — one  withdrawn  and  the  other  ag- 
gressive— revealed  some  surprising  and 
helpful  findings.  The  withdrawn  child  was 
recommended  to  the  program  because  he 
had  no  peer  contact  and  spoke  so  quietly  that 
one  had  to  put  one’s  ear  to  his  mouth  to  hear 
him  speak.  (He  was,  however,  a very  pro- 
ficient student.)  His  artwork  reflected  many 
aggressive  themes,  such  as  parents’  fighting, 
battling  tanks,  caves  and  schools  full  of 


dynamite.  As  his  angry  feelings,  which 
stemmed  from  his  conflicted  relationship 
with  his  father  and  brother,  were  expressed 
safely  through  his  art  productions,  his  voice 
became  louder  and  his  contact  with  peers 
increased.  After  he  had  been  in  the  program 
for  half  a year  a follow-up  interview  was 
conducted  with  his  mother.  She  reported 
that  before  he  had  been  involved  in  the  spon- 
taneous art  sessions,  he  would  come  home 
immediately  after  school  and  spend  time  in 
the  kitchen,  watching  her  prepare  supper.' 
After  he  had  participated  in  the  program,  she 
was  delighted  to  report,  he  had  to  be  called 
home  for  supper. 

The  other  child  was  referred  to  the  pro- 
gram for  being  the  school  bully.  His  artwork 
expressed  feelings  about  the  lack  of  mother- 
ing experienced  at  home.  For  the  four  years 
prior  to  his  entering  the  Institute’s  program, 
he  had  been  terrorizing  his  classmates  and 
teachers.  In  fact,  he  was  so  impulse-ridden 
that  on  one  occasion  he  stepped  out  in  front 
of  a truck  while  crossing  the  street  and  was 
so  seriously  injured  that  he  had  to  spend  half 
a year  in  the  hospital.  After  being  in  the 
program  for  about  three  months,  this  “bul- 
ly” lay  down  on  the  floor,  sucking  his  thumb, 
curled  in  a fetal  position.  Often  he  would  see 
his  art  supplies  as  food  and  would  ask  the 
spontaneous  art  teacher,  “How  much  paint 
or  clay  are  you  going  to  feed  me  today?”  One 
of  his  sculptures  was  of  his  mother  who  had 
the  potential  to  feed  him  but,  as  depicted  by 
her  lack  of  hands,  could  not  follow  through. 
As  he  worked  on  his  productions,  he  would 
often  describe  his  feelings  of  anger  toward 
his  mother  who  could  not  nurture  him.  As  he 
made  use  of  the  program,  his  impulse-ridden 
behavior  decreased.  His  teachers  observed 
that  he  no  longer  joined  other  school  bullies 
in  terrorizing  the  children  and  that  he  was 
able  to  participate  in  sports  activities — 
something  that  had  been  impossible  for  him 


earlier.  His  teachers  were  able  to  be  more 
patient  and  understanding  of  him  in  the 
classroom.  They  were  able  to  appreciate  that 
his  acting-out  behavior  was  not  a defiant  or 
malicious  response  to  them  but  rather  the 
expression  of  a child  who  felt  starved  of  love 
as  a result  of  his  home  environment. 

The  spontaneous  art  program  provided 
these  two  children  with  a new  emotional  ex- 
perience. In  the  case  of  the  withdrawn  child, 
he  was  able  to  benefit  from  the  relationship 
with  the  art  therapist — a gentle,  Warm  male 
who  was  able  to  be  supportive  while,  at  the 
same  time,  encourage  him  to  express 
whatever  feelings  he  had.  The  acting-out 
child  was  able  to  receive  some  nurturing  from 
the  staff  while  expressing  his  many  feelings 
about  his  family.  In  bothcases,  Institute  staff 
attempted  to  be  of  assistance  to  parents, 
appreciating  that  they,  too,  had  painful  and 
traumatic  backgrounds.  Yet  because  parents 
differ  to  the  extent  that  they  want  help, 
therapists  concentrated  their  efforts  within 
the  school,  assisting  parents  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  wished. 

The  Etobicoke  Pilot  Program 

In  1981,  the  Toronto  Art  Therapy  Institute 
established  a part-time  pilot  program  with 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Etobicoke  at 
Kingsmill  Secondary  School.  The  following 
types  of  children  were  referred  to  the 
spontaneous  art  sessions: 

1.  Students  coming  from  stressful  home 
backgrounds — single  or  one-parent  homes, 
foster  homes,  CAS  or  CCAS  wards,  and 
chronic  parental  illness  homes. 

2.  Students  suffering  from  chronic  physical 
illnesses  or  severe  handicaps. 

3.  Students  with  marked  acting-out  be- 
haviors, evidenced  by  vandalism,  theft,  as- 
sault, verbal  aggressiveness,  arson,  etc. 
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Nov.  25.  When  P came  into  the  room,  J (who  often  teased  him  about 
his  age,  ability,  and  Spanish  background)  poked  P who,  in  turn,  tripped  J. 
During  a discussion  on  misdirected  anger,  P nodded  politely.  He  then  drew 
a picture  of  J falling  off  a cliff  into  a sea  of  sharks  and  another  one  of  J 
in  the  spout  of  a whale. 


Feb.  10.  P's  boxer  represented  the  science  supply  teacher,  who  spoke 
with  a heavy  accent,  and  whom  P disliked.  P drew  in  the  boxer's  ''evil  eye," 
saying  that  he  was  "going  crazy. " P put  a Gila  monster  in  the  ring,  comment- 
ing that  it  was  a " fair  fight"  because  the  man  was  so  big. 


4.  Slow  learners  with  secondary  emotional 
problems  who  were  finding  it  difficult  to  cope 
in  a school  environment. 

5.  Students  showing  signs  of  severe  with- 
drawal or  depression. 

6.  Students  showing  sex  role  confusion. 

7.  Ethnic  minority  students  showing  prob- 
lems of  adjustment. 

The  aim  of  the  program  was  to  provide  an 
opportunity  both  for  students  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings  in  a safe,  non-threaten- 
ing environment  and  for  teachers  to  gain  a 
deeper  understanding  of  their  students.  The 
more  specific  aims  were  as  follows: 

1 . To  provide  a means  of  relieving  stress  on 
teachers  who  had  been  confronted  by  stu- 
dents’ repetitive,  disturbing  patterns  of  be- 
havior or  unsatisfactory  academic 
performance. 

2.  To  provide  a mental  health  program  for 
students  who  would  deteriorate  without 
intervention. 

3.  To  obtain  early  recognition  of  emotional 
problems  in  a student. 

4.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  recogni- 
tion of  emotional  problems  and  the  provision 
of  an  ongoing  community-based  program  of 
counselling  or  therapy  for  the  student  and/or 
the  family. 

5.  To  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  fos- 
ter respect  for  other  races  and  religions. 

'I  Through  realizing  these  aims,  the  Institute 
\ hoped  to  provide  a “preventive”  mental 
health  program  that  would  give  support  to 
students  and  teachers  within  an  educational 
setting  and  foster  co-operation  between  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community.  The 
I program  was  proposed  as  an  adjunct  service 


Feb.  24.  The  driver  of  the  car  was  falling  into  the  jaws  of  a huge  fish;  another  person,  caught  in 
the  exhaust,  was  gasping  for  air.  P said  he  wouldn't  be  there  as  it  "too  painful. " P expressed 
anxiety  about  a guidance  appointment;  he  thought  he  was  being  called  down  for  "being  a dummy.  ” 


Mar.  3.  P initiated  a great  deal  of  conversation.  He  was  pleased  with  the  comments  about  his  art 
at  the  library  show.  He  said  that  he  liked  the  Japanese  brush  because  "it  holds  a lot  of  paint. " P 
talked  about  a friend  and  his  model  plane  ■ - a change  from  his  silence  in  the  fall. 


to  the  regular  educational  program  and  was 
not  intended  to  replace  treatment  programs 
of  intensive  counselling  or  psychotherapy. 

All  reports  from  the  school  indicated  that 
the  aims  of  the  program  had  been  accom- 
plished. As  of  September  1983,  because  of  a 
strong  recommendation  from  the  school,  the 
Etobicoke  Board  of  Education  established  a 
full-time  spontaneous  ai  t program  at  Kings- 


mill  Secondary  School.  Spontaneous  art  is 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  school 
day.  Plans  are  underway  to  establish  a simi- 
lar program  in  an  elementary  school.  □ 

For  further  information  on  pilot  programs 
ami  teacher  training,  contact  the  Toronto 
Art  Therapy  Institute.  216  St.  Clair  Avenue 
WV.vf,  Toronto.  M4V  IR2.  (416)  92!~f374 


i 
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BOB  STINSON  INTERVIEWS  DON  SANTOR 


Moral  Education  in  Ontario: 


Don  Santor  is  a veteran  in  the  Moral 
Education  movement  in  Ontario.  After  two 
years  with  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
developing  a resource  document  on 
personal  and  social  values,  he  has  returned 
to  the  London  Board  of  Education  as 
Moral  Education  Consultant.  He  is 
interviewed  by  Bob  Stinson,  Head  of  the 
OISE  Field  Centre  in  Western  Ontario. 


Stinson:  You  were  with  the  Moral 
Education  Project  in  London  right  from  the 
beginning.  How  did  it  start? 

Santor:  In  1969,  the  Mackay  Report 
(Report  of  the  Committee  on  Religious 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario) 
suggested  that  widespread  changes  be 
made  to  religious  instruction  in  the  Ontario 
public  school  system.  The  London  public 
school  system  decided  to  act  on  one  option 
in  the  report,  namely,  to  remove  formal 
religious  instruction  from  the  curriculum. 
Some  trustees  were  interested  in 
introducing  in  its  place  the  teaching  of 
morals  and  ethics,  and,  in  fact, 
community-based  committees  had  been 
working  on  this  possibility  for  several 
years.  Finally,  with  the  assistance  of  Clive 
Beck  of  OISE,  who  had  previously  given  a 
workshop  on  moral  education  in  the 
London  region,  we  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  a pilot  project.  Two  secondary 
schools  and  several  feeder  schools  were 
selected  to  provide  teachers  for  a pilot 
project  committee,  which  would  examine 
teaching  approaches  and  resources  for 
developing  a moral  education  program.  It 
all  started  in  about  1970. 


Don  Santor 


Stinson:  As  I remember  that  committee, 
history  teachers,  like  yourself,  played  a 
strong  role. 

Santor:  Yes,  that’s  right.  Actually,  there 
were  secondary  teachers  from  several 
different  subjects  on  the  committee,  and, 
of  course,  a number  of  elementary 
teachers.  I think  the  reason  history 
teachers  played  such  a prominent  part  was 
that  they  were  already  using  inquiry 
approaches  in  class  discussions  of  the 
moral  issues  involved  in  such  events  as  the 
rise  of  Hitler,  the  expulsion  of  Japanese 
Canadians,  and  the  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  They  were  using  teaching  strategies 
that  encouraged  students  to  test  out  their 
own  ideas  with  respect  to  the  moral 
choices  involved  in  such  events. 

Stinson:  So  they  were  carrying  out 
discussion  of  moral  issues  within  their 
courses. 

Santor:  Yes,  and  that  probably  had  much 
to  do  with  the  decision  we  eventually  made 
to  adopt  an  “organic  fusion 
approach” — which  meant  promoting  the 
discussion  of  moral  issues  within  courses 
rather  than  setting  up  a separate  course. 

Stinson:  As  I remember  those  days,  the 
Moral  Education  Committee  would  meet 
periodically  for  a day  at  a time  and 
throughout  the  day  discuss  different  points 
of  view.  That  phase  lasted  for  about  three 
years.  What  was  the  reason  for  so  much 
preliminary  discussion? 

Santor:  Actually,  it  was  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  different  points  of  view  that 
had  appeared  both  within  the  committee 
and  among  the  various  groups  in  the  school 
system.  As  an  example,  the  committee 
started  out  with  Kohlberg’s  work  as  a 
framework  for  thinking  about  moral 
decisions.  In  the  Kohlberg  framework, 
children  go  through  stages  of  development 
in  moral  reasoning  power;  and,  hopefully, 
they  can  be  assisted  in  moving  from  one 
stage  to  another.  Clive  Beck  had 
emphasized  a point  of  view  like  this  in  his 
\early  materials.  But  a quite  different 
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approach  was  offered  by  Values 
Clarification.  Certain  members  of  the 
committee  preferred  this  approach. 

Stinson:  How  were  these  two  approaches 
related  to  the  different  points  of  view  that 
your  committee  had  to  deal  with? 

Santor:  The  approaches  implied 
fundamentally  different  frameworks.  The 
proponents  of  Values  Clarification  used  a 
7-step  model  of  valuing,  based  on  the 
premise  that  values  should  be  chosen 
freely  from  alternatives.  They  believed  that 
students  should  consider  the  consequences 
of  each  alternative,  and  upon  making  their 
decisions,  be  willing  to  share  them  with 
others,  act  upon  them,  and  be  willing  to  act 
upon  them  repeatedly.  The  teacher  might 
use  methods,  such  as  questioning  or 
role-taking,  which  would  either  force 
students  to  make  a choice  among 
alternatives  or  locate  themselves  along  a 
spectrum  of  choices.  Commitment  to 
action  was  a strong  point,  in  the  sense  that 
students  were  being  asked  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  with  respect  to  a value  or  value 
system. 

Stinson:  And  Kohlberg? 

Santor:  Kohlberg’s  approach  was  based  on 
the  belief,  with  some  basis  in  research,  that 
children  display  a sequential  development 
in  moral  reasoning  power.  That  belief 
resulted  in  a classification  of  moral 
reasoning.  For  example,  in  the  early 
stages,  there  is  a tendency  to  rely  on 
rewards  and  punishments  and  to  be 
oriented  toward  the  self — “I’ll  do  this  for 
you,  if  you’ll  do  something  for  me.”  Later, 
moral  choices  are  more  influenced  by  peers 
or  by  rules.  Still  later,  moral  choices  come 
to  be  based  on  agreement — the  basis  of 
democratic  behavior — or  belief  in  a 
principle.  However,  the  early  stages  are 
never  left  behind.  Even  as  adults,  we  see 
the  early  stages  reflected,  to  varying 
degrees,  in  many  of  our  choices.  In 
Kohlberg’s  approach,  discussion  is  the 
basis  of  the  teaching  method. 

Stinson:  You  said  different  members  of  the 
committee  favored  one  approach  or  the 
other.  How  did  you  personally  view  the  two? 

Santor:  Values  Clarification  presented 
several  problems  to  me.  Some  of  its 
exercises  could  lead  to  an  invasion  of 
privacy;  and  many  were  not  relevant  to  the 
life  experiences  of  the  students.  I thought 
the  approach  was  based  on  a form  of 
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therapeutic  psychology;  and  it  tended  to  be 
relativistic.  Kohlberg’s  approach,  I saw,  as 
being  less  dangerous  with  respect  to  the 
invasion  of  privacy,  more  relevant  to  life 
experience,  and  less  relativistic.  But  I felt, 
too,  that  neither  approach  was  satisfactory 
by  itself. 

Stinson:  Invasion  of  privacy,  as  I recall, 
became  an  issue  in  the  province  only  after 
such  Values  Clarification  methods  as  the 
Lifeboat  exercise  began  to  be  used  in  the 
classroom. 

Santor:  Classroom  teachers  became  aware 
of  this  problem,  and  several  boards, 
including  London,  alerted  teachers  to 
avoid  using  material  that  could  result  in 
invading  the  privacy  of  the  child  or  that  of 
his  or  her  family.  Then,  in  1981,  the 
Minister  of  Education  issued  a memo  to 
the  effect  that  the  privacy  of  children  was 
to  be  respected  and  that  they  were  not  to 
be  put  in  positions  where  embarrassing 
choices  had  to  be  made  or  private 
information  divulged. 

Stinson:  You  suggested  that  both  the 
Values  Clarification  and  Kohlberg 
approach  were  relativistic  with  respect  to 
moral  decisions. 

Santor:  Yes,  but  I thought  that  Values 
Clarification  was  more  so.  It  seemed  to  be 
saying  it  didn’t  really  matter  what  kind  of 
decision  you  came  to;  what  mattered  was 
how  you  reached  it.  Kohlberg,  while  still 
allowing  for  a student  choice,  did  appeal  to 
deeper  principles  as  a basis  for  action,  such 
as  the  principle  of  justice.  There  were 
other  differences  between  the  two,  of 
course.  Values  Clarification  was  more  fun 
and  games;  it  was  easier  to  use.  Kohlberg 
was  harder;  teachers  had  to  prepare 
themselves  more  thoroughly  in  order  to 
understand  the  developmental  framework. 

Stinson:  How  did  you  proceed,  then,  with 
two  such  different  points  of  view? 

Santor:  These  were  not  the  only  two 
models  we  examined.  We  looked  at  the 
work  of  McPhail  in  England,  who 
emphasized  role-taking,  and  of  Clive  Beck, 
who  emphasized  a reflective  approach,  a 
model  termed  Values  Analysis.  By  the  end, 
we  had  examined,  I believe,  eight  models 
of  moral  education.  We  recognized  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  model  would 
be  inadequate  in  our  setting. 

Stinson:  So  you  attempted  a synthesis? 


Santor:  Yes,  but  it  was  not  easy.  We 
seemed  to  be  faced  with  three  questions. 
The  first  was  philosophical:  What  should 
be  the  content  of  moral  education?  The 
second  was  psychological:  What  learning 
process  should  be  used?  The  third  was  a 
combination  of  the  first  two:  How  could  we 
best  synthesize  a particular  philosophical 
approach  with  a particular  psychological 
process  or  methodology? 

Stinson:  And  how  did  the  London  model 
turn  out? 

Santor:  We  developed  a framework  which 
synthesized  the  basic  components  of 
several  models.  We  acknowledge  in  our 
framework  that  there  are  broad  stages  of 
growth,  where  children  move  from  a 
consideration  of  self  to  a consideration  of 
the  rights  of  others — and  on  from  there  to  a 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  all.  But  we 
also  acknowledge  that  there  are  values 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
individuals  and  of  society,  thus  shifting  the 
emphasis  away  from  moral  relativism.  In 
our  framework,  the  teacher  selects 
situations,  dilemmas,  and  issues  relevant  to 
the  curriculum  and  the  life  experience  of 
the  student.  Our  method  centres  around 
class  discussion,  sometimes  led  by  the 
teacher,  sometimes  carried  out  by  student 
groups,  depending  on  the  issue  and  the 
development  of  the  students. 

Stinson:  What  about  community  approval 
of  content  and  method?  Was  this 
important? 

Santor:  Very  important,  and  for  us  in 
London  it  started  quite  early.  I think  one  of 
the  worst  things  you  can  do  is  to  go  ahead 
and  develop  moral  education  materials,  put 
them  out  in  the  school  system,  even  if  only 
on  trial,  and  then  discuss  what  is  going  on 
with  the  community.  People  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  program  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Stinson:  How  did  you  get  the  community 
involved? 

Santor:  In  two  ways.  First,  we  met  with 
committees  that  represented  different 
interests  within  the  community.  One  of 
these  was  a steering  committee  composed 
of  parents,  trustees,  and  educators. 

Another  was  a committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  different  religious 
denominations.  Both  committees  raised 
questions  and  offered  us  direction  in  the 


development  of  the  program.  Second,  we 
spoke  to  home  and  school  associations  and 
service  clubs  that  were  interested  in  the 
program.  They  were  informed  as  to  what 
was  going  on  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
react  before  anything  got  under  way  in  the 
classroom. 

Stinson:  As  I understand  the  London 
innovation,  it’s  a complicated  one; 
teachers  have  to  be  introduced  to  it  slowly, 
and  given  lots  of  time  to  absorb  it.  Can  you 
describe  the  kind  of  framework  you 
developed  to  guide  the  implementation? 


Santor:  We  suggested  that  beginning 
teachers  work  through  a sequence  . 


ii. 

Classroom  Concerns 

i V 

School  Issues 

Community  Issues 

Curriculum-Based  Issues 

Hypothetical  Issues 

Suggested  sequence  in  selecting  issues 
involving  Moral  Decisions 


subject  or  daily  lesson,  they  can  begin 
safely  with  hypothetical  issues  that  are 
relevant  to  the  age  and  life  experience  of 
the  student.  For  example,  there  are  many 
films  or  film  strips  which  show  children  in 
situations  where  moral  problems  come  up 
and  decisions  have  to  be  made.  It’s  safer, 
if  one  is  just  entering  the  subject,  to  deal 
with  decisions  that  do  not  involve  personal 
or  particularly  emotional  issues. 

Curriculum-based  issues  can  be  found 
easily  within  the  content  of  certain  subjects. 
The  study  of  the  environment  is  a good 
example.  Here  problems  occur  which  have 
to  do  with  pollution,  acid  rain,  and 
chemical  waste  disposal;  such  issues  are 
frequently  discussed  in  the  newspaper. 
Community  issues,  on  the  next  level,  may 
be  the  expropriation  of  a nearby  park  or 
the  site  for  a traffic  throughway.  These 
issues  can  be  very  relevant  to  students. 
School  issues  are  getting  closer  to  the 
bone;  there  may  be  problems  around 
school  rules  or  cafeteria  behavior.  Finally, 
in  using  classroom  concerns  a teacher 
needs  to  feel  comfortable  with  discussion 
methods  before  taking  on  problems  which 
may  deal  with  the  personalities  and 
relationships  of  the  class. 
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Stinson:  Then,  you  do  not  expect  all 
teachers  to  work  at  this  last  level? 

Santor:  Absolutely  not.  Many  teachers 
may  not  want  to  go  past  community-based 
issues.  I really  feel  they  should  work  at  the 
level  where  they  are  comfortable  with  both 
the  content  and  the  discussion.  Of  course, 
a teacher  who  is  familiar  with  the 
technique  and  feels  secure  in  the 
discussion  of  moral  issues  may  want  to 
reverse  the  sequence.  He  or  she  may  want 
to  start  with  classroom  concerns  and  move 
out  to  broader  community  issues. 


general  elementary  program.  In  the 
secondary  school,  our  model  has  been 
developed  within  social  science  courses, 
such  as  history,  geography,  law, 
economics,  and  family  studies,  and  within 
other  courses  as  well,  such  as  physical  and 
health  education,  English  literature, 
science,  and  even  a bit  in  mathematics  and 
music. 

Stinson:  Do  you  know  how  extensively 
morals  and  values  education  is  being  taught 
across  the  system? 


Stinson:  Apart  from  the  subject  matter,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  teaching  style  needed 
in  this  work  is  a difficult  one.  Guided 
discussion  is  not  always  an  easy  method  to 
use.  How  do  teachers  learn  about  it,  accept 
it,  and  practise  it? 

Santor:  In  two  ways.  First,  we  examine  the 
program’s  framework  and  teaching 
methods  in  workshops.  Second,  I do  a 
great  number  of  demonstration  lessons. 

Not  so  many  now,  but  in  the  first  four 
years,  I taught  about  200  demonstration 
lessons  a year;  I was  on  call  for  teachers 
who  wanted  to  see  how  the  program  could 
be  carried  out.  This  had  other  spin-offs  in 
that  it  raised  the  profile  of  the  concept  in 
the  system  and  helped  to  establish 
credibility.  Now  I do  less  demonstration 
lessons  and  more  writing  of  material  to 
accompany  units  for  various  subjects.  I’m 
also  working  with  board  consultants. 

Stinson:  So,  your  first  step  in 
implementation  was  to  develop  an 
approach  with  the  assistance  of  community 
groups.  This  took  some  time.  Then  you 
developed  resources  and  teaching 
strategies.  I assume  you  worked  out  the 
latter  with  a teacher  committee. 

Santor:  Actually,  two  committees,  one  for 
elementary  and  one  for  secondary. 

Stinson:  Have  you  worked  out  materials, 
then,  for  both  elementary  and  secondary? 

Santor:  We  have  a document  only  for  the 
elementary  grades,  for  K-8,  containing 
suggestions,  exercises,  and  audio-visual 
and  written  materials.  It  has  been  easy  to 
work  with  the  elementary  school,  for 
elementary  teachers  are  very  receptive, 
and  there  is  good  parental  support.  The 
organic  fusion  model  that  we  adopted  in 
our  system  fits  quite  easily  into  the  more 


Santor:  I am  sure  it  is  taking  place  in  most 
classrooms  daily,  but  in  a subject  of  this 
kind,  which  is  taught  within  the  context  of 
a course,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  its  scope 
accurately.  I do  know,  however,  that  moral 
education  films  are  almost  totally  booked 
up  from  September  to  May.  That’s  a good 
sign  in  that  it  shows  teachers  are  working 
with  the  materials.  My  real  concern  is  to 
give  morals  and  values  education  a scope 
and  sequence  that  will  ensure  regular 
exposure. 

Stinson:  Don,  apart  from  the  normal 
problems  of  implementing  a program,  have 
there  been  any  special  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  this  one? 

Santor:  One  of  the  toughest  problems  is  the 
concern  over  relativism.  This  revolves 
around  the  issue  of  absolute  values.  I am 
asked  the  question,  “Are  values  absolute?” 
And  my  reply  is,  “Yes,  hypothetically.” 
What  do  I mean  by  that?  Well,  I don’t 
believe  in  relative  values.  I believe  there  is 
a set  of  values  that  we  must  teach  our 
children,  values  like  honesty,  justice, 
generosity,  respect  for  oneself  and  others, 
to  mention  only  a few.  But  what  do  you  do 
when  values  come  into  conflict? 


For  example,  from  the  last  war  there  is 
the  case  of  Hans  Volger  and  the  Frank 
family.  Hans  Volger  sheltered  persecuted 
people  in  the  attic  of  his  home  and  lied  to 
the  authorities  to  protect  them.  What 
values  do  you  put  first?  Honesty  or  the 
saving  of  life?  Our  society  eulogized  Hans 
Volger  for  his  moral  fibre.  I find  most 
people  can  agree  on  a set  of  values,  but 
there  is  considerable  agony  in  resolving  a 
value  conflict. 

Stinson  Would  you  say  moral  education  is 
something  that  is  new  to  the  schools? 

Santor:  Not  a bit.  I have  on  my  shelf  a 
copy  of  The  Fourth  Golden  Rule  Book.  It  is 
from  a series  embodying  a graded  program 
of  moral  instruction  which  was  published 
in  1916  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada  and  recommended  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  for  use  in  the  public  and 
separate  school  libraries  of  Ontario.  It 
contains  over  400  pages  of  poems,  legends, 
and  historical  tales  extolling  such  virtues  as 
truth,  justice,  industry,  and  many  others. 
The  Education  Act  of  Ontario  has  listed 
such  a set  of  virtues  for  many  years.  What 
is  different,  I believe,  is  that  we  now 
attempt,  first,  to  make  the  examples  more 
relevant  tochildren’s  lives  and,  second,  we 
go  beyond  teaching  through  “precept  and 
example,”  as  stated  in  The  Education  Act 
(1982),*  to  the  explicit  use  of  discussion  as 
a teaching  method. 

Stinson:  Is  the  school  being  asked  to  do 
something  too  difficult  in  attempting  to 
teach  morals  and  ethics  to  children? 

Santor:  No,  I don’t  think  so.  But  a moral 
education  program  is  not  a panacea  for  the 
social  ills  of  society.  Over  the  past  three 
decades,  the  schools  have  been  asked  to 
deal  with  problems  arising  out  of  smoking, 
drinking,  drugs,  sexuality,  and  the  abuse  of 
children,  to  mention  only  a few.  The 
capacity  of  the  school  to  solve  these 
problems  is  limited.  Moreover,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  moral  growth  still  lies, 
wherever  possible,  with  parents.  Schools 
and  parents  must  work  co-operatively  to 
help  children  work  through  moral  issues 
and  acquire  a set  of  values  essential  to  both 
their  own  well-being  and  that  of  society. 


* The  Education  Act  of  Ontario,  1982. 

235. -(1)  It  is  the  duty  of  a teacher,  and  a 
temporary  teacher, 

(c)  to  inculcate  by  precept  and 
example  respect  for  religion  and  the 
principles  of  Judaeo-Christian 
morality  and  the  highest  regard  for 
truth,  justice,  loyalty,  love  of 
country,  humanity,  benevolence, 
sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  purity, 
temperance,  and  all  other  virtues. 


Stinson:  To  move  from  the  local  to  the 
provincial  scene,  in  your  recent  two-year 
appointment  as  a resource  person  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  out  across  the  province 
at  what  was  going  on.  Can  you  say  where 
the  movement  is  at  the  moment? 

Santor:  I see  the  Moral  Education  move- 
ment as  having  gained  support,  respectabil- 
ity, and  expertise  over  the  last  ten  years. 

In  1976,  I did  an  informal  survey  of  boards 
in  Ontario,  and  I found  there  were  about 
eight  that  had  established  programs.  Only 
four  years  later,  in  1980,  some  36  boards 
had  or  were  establishing  programs.  In  this 
time  of  restraint,  boards  appear  to  be 
retaining  a consultant  staff  in  moral 
education,  so  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
increasing  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
teaching  morals  and  values  in  the  public 
school  system. 

The  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Education 
has  employed  a full-time  staff  to  work  on  a 
support  document  is  another  example  of 
the  forward  movement  of  Moral  Educa- 
tion. Also,  there  is  now  an  Ontario 
Moral/Values  Education  Association  with 
a membership  of  some  200  people.  The 
Association  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  more 
of  an  open  network  than  a professional 
association;  anyone  can  belong  to  it — 
teachers,  resource  people,  religious  lead- 
ers, trustees,  members  of  faculties,  and  so 
on.  They  meet  once  a year  at  an  annual 
conference.  Finally,  there  is  a Canadian- 
based  journal  which  has  begun  to  grow, 
called  Ethics  in  Education,  which  has  now 
reached  its  third  volume.*  So,  to  me,  there 
isn’t  any  question  as  to  the  continuing 
development  of  the  movement. 

Stinson:  And  what  about  approaches  used 
by  different  school  systems? 


Santor:  Ten  years  ago,  the  philosophy  and 
approaches  used  by  various  boards  were 
quite  different.  Today,  I see  boards  taking 
on  a more  balanced  position  and  adopting  a 
-similar  approach.  Some  boards  have 
included  a religious  dimension,  which 
reflects  the  wishes  of  the  community. 

Stinson:  What  advice  would  you  give  a 
school  board  contemplating  the  develop- 
ment of  a program  in  moral  education? 

Santor:  First  of  all,  and  probably  most 
important,  boards  should  involve  the 
community  right  from  the  start  and  form  a 
broadly  based  steering  committee,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  from  education, 
religion,  business,  labor,  parents,  and 
students. 

Next,  they  should  start  developing 
materials,  first  at  the  elementary  level.  A 
greater  impact  can  be  made  there;  it  is 
more  multi-disciplinary,  and  a program 
works  better  across  the  curriculum.  But  my 
advice  is  not  to  develop  new  materials 
before  looking  at  the  resources  produced 
by  other  boards.  A great  deal  of  careful 
work  has  gone  into  the  school  board 
curricula  that  is  now  available  in  the 
Province. 

Finally,  the  success  of  the  program  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  assistance  given  to 
teachers. 

Stinson:  And  what  about  your  own  role?  Is 
a resource  person  necessary? 

Santor:  Well,  I guess  the  last  thing  a board 
wants  to  do  these  days  is  create  another 
consultant  position,  but  morals  and  values 
education  really  does  need  one.  It’s  a very 
demanding  program;  it  requires  a lot  of 
dialogue  with  the  community  and  with 
teachers.  It  just  can’t  be  done,  I believe,  as 


an  add-on  to  the  work  of  a busy  teacher  or 
a committee  of  teachers.  Besides,  and  of 
course  I’m  biased,  morals  and  values 
education  is  a very  important  aspect  of  the 
school  function. 

Stinson:  Finally,  Don,  from  where  we  are 
now,  is  there  any  important  direction  in 
which  you  think  we  ought  to  go? 

Santor:  I like  to  think  there  are  three  basic 
goals  in  this  movement.  School  boards  are 
working  on  the  first  goal,  which  is  to  fuse 
moral  education  with  the  existing  cur- 
riculum. But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  next  goal  is  to  recognize  the  crucial 
importance  of  one’s  teaching  style,  for  the 
values  imparted  through  teaching  style 
should  be  consistent  with  the  values 
identified  as  essential. 

Third,  we  must  consider  the  atmosphere 
and  structure  of  the  classroom  and,  indeed, 
that  of  the  whole  school.  This  extends  into 
all  aspects  of  the  school  function,  not  just 
curriculum.  It  involves  all  those  areas 
where  children  and  staff  interact.  After  all, 
if  the  school  is  to  effectively  teach  moral 
values,  it  must  model  them  in  its  everyday 
operation.  How  we  teach,  discipline, 
evaluate,  and  even  organize  the  school  can 
teach  as  much  about  values  as  a classroom 
lesson.  □ 


*Ethics  in  Education,  an  eight-page 
newsletter  published  10  times  per  year, 
offers  succinct  reports  on  moral 
education — what  is  happening,  good  prac- 
tices, resources,  background  on  theory  and 
methods,  and  content  for  curriculum 
planning.  The  editor,  Donald  Craig  (at 
OISE),  is  interested  in  reports  from 
teachers  on  morals  and  values  education 
practices  in  the  schools. 
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Le  vocabulaire  technique 
des  enseignants  franco -ontariens 

definir  dans  un  dictionnaire  specialise  en 
education.” 

Ce  sondage  fut  motive  par  l'existence 
d’un  projet  de  recherche  a l'Universite  du 
Quebec  a Montreal  ayant  pour  but 
l’elaboration  d’un  dictionnaire  de  I'educa- 
tion.  Le  projet  de  I’UQUAM  s'etait  appuye 
sur  un  sondage  similaire,  effectuc  aupres 
de  300  educateurs  francophones  du 


Normand  Frenette, 

Centre  de  recherche  en  education 
franco-ontarienne,  Institut  d'etudes 
pedagogiques  de  I 'Ontario 


A l’ete  de  1981,  un  groupe  d’educateurs 
franco-ontariens  a repondu  a un  sondage 
qui  avait  pour  but  de  dresser  une  liste  de 
mots  susceptibles  de  paraitre  dans  un 
dictionnaire  specialise  de  l’education.  Les 
educateurs  en  question  avaient  eu  a 
proposer  une  cinquantaine  de  termes 
“couramment  utilises  dans  [leur]  milieu 
d’enseignement  et  qu’il  y aurait  lieu  de 
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Quebec,  a tous  les  echelons  du  systeme 
d’enseignement. 

La  possibilite  de  comparer  le  produit  des 
deux  sondages  etait  un  element  capital 
pour  determiner  si  le  projet  du  dictionnaire 
etait  apte  a repondre  aux  besoins  des 
educateurs  franco-ontariens.  Dans  la  me- 
sure  ou  le  projet  de  l’UQAM  tenait  compte 
de  vocables  foumis  par  des  educateurs 
quebecois,  et  dans  la  mesure  ou  il  y avait 
concordance  entre  les  listes  de  mots 
proposes  par  les  educateurs  francophones 
des"deux  provinces,  il  y avait  tout  lieu  de 
croire  que  le  nouveau  dictionnaire  allait 
repondre  aux  besoins  des  professionels 
d’ici. 

Le  sondage  ontarien  a ete  effectue 
aupres  de  166  educateurs  de  langue 
frangaise  en  cours  d’ete.  Quarante-sept 
d’entre  eux  suivaient  un  programme 
professionnel  menant  au  brevet  du  direc- 
teur  d’ecole.  Cent  dix-neuf  educateurs 
suivaient  des  cours  academiques  a la 
Faculte  d’Education  de  l’Universite  d’Ot- 
tawa. 

Les  repondants  eurent  pour  instruction 
de  fournir,  sans  suivre  un  ordre  particular, 
une  liste  de  mots  qu’ils  estimaient  utiles 
dans  un  dictionnaire  en  education.  Ils 
avaient  eu  egalement  la  possibilite  de  fournir 
une  liste  en  anglais,  car  on  sait  que  la 
situation  minoritaire  fait  souvent  venir  a 
1’esprit  des  termes  techniques  en  anglais 
plutot  qu’en  frangais.  De  fait,  presque  la 
totalite  des  educateurs  a eu  tendance  a 
fournir  une  premiere  liste  de  mots  assez 
substantielle  en  frangais,  puis  une  deuxieme 
liste  en  anglais,  celle-ci  plus  restreinte  que  la 
premiere. 

Les  listes  de  mots  foumis  de  cette  fagon 
ont  ete  traites  par  ordinateur  a l’lnstitut 
d’etudes  pedagogiques  de  l’Ontario,  ce  qui 
a permis  d’elaborer  des  listes  maitresses  en 
anglais  et  en  frangais,  chaque  mot  dans  la 
liste  selon  son  rang  et  sa  frequence. 

Le  sondage  s’est  revele  utile  pour  le  but 
que  Ton  s’etait  fixe,  c’est-a-dire  pour 
comparer  les  mots  retenus  pour  un 
dictionnaire  en  chantier  et  les  mots 
proposes  par  des  educateurs  en  exercice. 
Mais  il  s’est  revele  utile  a d’autres  fins.  En 
effet,  on  ne  peut  repondre  a un  sondage  de 
ce  genre  en  proposant  des  mots  que  Ton  ne 
connait  pas,  cela  va  de  soi.  Fournir  une 
liste  de  mots  “en  vrac”  comme  les 
educateurs  ont  eu  a faire  constitue  pour 
ainsi  dire  une  liste  de  leurs  preoccupations 
professionnelles. 

Le  sondage  aupres  des  enseignants  a 
done  ete  utile  pour  deux  raisons:  d’abord 
pour  verifier  le  bien  fonde  du  projet  d’un 
dictionnaire  en  education,  ensuite  parce 
qu’il  fournit  un  “coup  de  sonde”  pour  ainsi 
dire,  qui  revele  la  condition  de  l’enseig- 
nant.  Dans  cet  article  done,  nous  propo- 
sons  une  analyse  du  vocabulaire  fourni  par 
des  educateurs  franco-ontariens.  Ces 
educateurs  represented  en  meme  temps 


divers  sous-groupes  dont  le  vocabulaire 
pourrait  etre  representatif  de  leurs  propres 
preoccupations. 

Dans  un  duexieme  article  a paraitre, 
nous  proposerons  une  etude  comparative 
du  vocabulaire  foumi  par  des  educateurs 
quebecois  et  franco-ontariens.  Cette  com- 
parison risque  de  jeter  une  lumiere  plus 
intense  sur  la  situation  vecue  par  l’ensem- 
ble  des  educateurs  franco-ontariens. 

1 . Les  quinze  premiers  mots  proposes  par 
l’ensemble  des  educateurs  franco-ontariens 
ayant  participe  au  sondage: 


ont  ete  fourni  hors  contexte.  Afin  de 
pousser  l’analyse  un  peu  plus  loin,  il  peut 
etre  utile  de  verifier  les  listes  de  mots 
proposes  par  divers  sous-groupes 
d’educateurs  participant  au  sondage. 

2.  Notons  la  composition  de  groupe  qui  a 
bien  voulu  repondre  au  sondage: 


Tableau  2 

Statut  et  niveau  des  repondants  a un 
sondage  relatif  au  lexique  utile  pour  un 
dictionnaire  en  education 

Niveau 


Tableau  1 

elementaire  80  10 

Mots  prioritaires  selon  V ordre  et  la 
frequence 

secondaire  53  10 

universitaire  3 — 

pas  evident  1 8* 

Rang 

Frequence 

Total  136  28 

1 

evaluation 

72 

2 

apprentissage 

65 

*Inclut  un  etudiant  a plein  temps  et  un 

3 

objectif 

64 

repondant  dont  ni  le  statut  ni  le  niveau 

4 

but 

56 

n’etaient  clairs. 

5 

directeur 

55 

6 

programme 

52 

Au  total,  done,  il  y a eu  136  enseignants 

7 

curriculum 

51 

dont  80  a l’elementaire  (48%  des  repon- 

8 

programmation 

50 

dants)  et  53  au  secondaire  (32%  des  repon- 

9 

pedagogie 

47 

dants).  Les  administrateurs  a tous  les 

10 

discipline 

45 

niveaux  representaient  17%  des  repon- 

11 

enseignant 

44 

dants.  En  comparant  les  listes  de  mots 

12 

motivation 

43 

proposes  par  les  differents  groupes,  nous 

13 

eleve 

36 

allons  utiliser  uniquemertt  le  rang  de 

14 

conseiller 

35 

chaque  mot.  Etant  donne  des  sous-groupes 

15 

education 

32 

de  nombre  different,  il  n’y  aurait  pas  de 
commune  mesure  entre  les  frequences  des 

n depit  du  fait  que  le  mot  evaluation 

mots  suggeres: 

apparait  en  premier  lieu,  e’est  le  seul  terme 
relatif  a la  mesure  et  revaluation.  C’est 
plutot  le  domaine  du  curriculum  qui  fournit 
le  plus  grand  nombre  de  termes:  objectif, 
but,  programme,  curriculum  et 
programmation.  S'ensuivent 
les  termes  designant  les  personnes 
les  plus  proches  de  l’acte  pedagogique: 
directeur,  enseignant,  eleve,  conseiller 
(dans  cet  ordre!).  Il  n’est  pas  clair  s’il  est 
question  du  conseiller  scolaire  ou  du 
conseiller  pedagogique  ou  des  deux  a la 
fois.  Les  mots  motivation  el  discipline  sont 
interessants.  Dans  l’esprit  de  ceux  qui  ont 
propose  ces  mots,  faut-il  les  associer  a 
l’enseignant  ou  a l’eleve?  Si  on  comprend 
une  phrase  de  base  dont  le  sujet  est 
l’enseignant,  on  pourrait  imaginer  “Je  suis 
source  de  motivation  pour  l’eleve”  ou  “Je 
maintiens  la  discipline  dans  la  classe”. 
Dans  cette  perspective  motivation  et 
discipline  sont  associes  a pedagogie.  S’il 
fallait  comprendre  ces  memes  mots  dans 
des  phrases  ou  l’eleve  est  sujet  du  verbe, 
par  exemple,  “11  a une  discipline  person- 
nelle”  ou  “il  a une  motivation  pour 
apprendre  la  matiere”,  ces  deux  mots 
seraient  a associer  a apprentissage. 

Il  y a de  toute  evidence  des  problemes 
d’interpretation  dus  au  fait  que  les  mots 


Tableau  3 

Les  15  premiers  mots  proposes  par  le 
groupe  d’ enseignants  (n  = 136 ) et  le 
groupe  d’  administrateurs  (N  = 28) 
Enseignants  Administrateurs 

evaluation  evaluation 

apprentissage  apprentissage 

objectif  but 

directeur  discipline 

curriculum  objectif 

but  pedagogie 

programme  attitude 

programmation  communication 

enseignant  comportement 

motivation  education 

pedagogie  programmation 

conseiller  programme 

discipline  programme-cadre 

eleve  orientation 

bibliotheque  processus 


Chose  interessante,  si  le  mot  directeur  se 
presente  souvent  chez  les  enseignants,  ce 
n’est  pas  le  cas  chez  les  administrateurs. 
Chez  ces  derniers  on  constate  de  nouveaux 
mots:  attitude,  communication,  compor- 
tement, reunion.  Chez  l’un  et  l’autre 
groupe,  on  trouve  la  meme  insistance  sur 
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les  mots  qui  touchent  aux  programmes, 
mais  encore  plus  accentuee  chez  les 
administrateurs. 

Cependant,  les  administrateurs  propo- 
sed sensiblement  les  memes  mots  que 
leurs  collegues  enseignants,  et  pour  cause. 
II  y a au  moins  deux  explications  a ce 
phenomene.  Dans  un  premier  temps,  on 
pourrait  supposer  que  les  administrateurs 
et  les  enseignants  sont  influences  par  les 
cours  qu’ils  sont  en  train  de  suivre.  La 
ressemblance  dans  les  deux  listes  de 
vocabulaire  serait  due  a l’influence 
preponderante  de  leurs  cours,  tout  frais 
dans  leur  memoire.  Par  ailleurs,  l’in- 
fluence  des  cours  n’expliquerait  pas  la 
similarity  dans  toute  une  gamme  de 
vocabulaire  propose  par  l’un  et  l’autre 
groupe.  II  serait  peut-etre  plus  approprie  de 
dire  que  les  deux  groupes  fournissent 
sensiblement  le  meme  vocabulaire  parce 
qu’ils  partagent  le  meme  vision  de  [’educa- 
tion. 


3.  II  s’est  trouve  qu’un  groupe 
d’educateurs  (n  = 47)  suivait  un  pro- 
gramme professionnel  en  vue  de  I’obten- 
tion  d’un  brevet  de  directeur.  De  ce 
groupe,  douze  etaient  deja  affectes  a des 
postes  d’administration.  Un  autre  groupe 
(N  = 119)  suivait  un  programme  d’etudes 
academiques.  II  y avait  parmi  eux  huit 
administrateurs  en  trainf  de  suivre  des 
cours  academiques.  Si  Ton  etablit  les  listes 
de  mots  en  fonction  du  genre  de  pro- 
gramme que  les  repondants  suivaient  au 
moment  de  repondre  au  sondage,  on 
obtient  le  profil  suivant: 


Tableau  4 

Les  15  premiers  mots  proposes  par  an 
groupe  d' educateurs  en  formation 
professionnelle  (N  -47)  et  par  un  autre 
groupe  en  formation  academique  (N  = 


119) 

Formation 

professionnelle 

discipline 

evaluation 

directeur 

curriculum 

enseignant 

pedagogie 

eleve 

objectif 

classe 

motivation 

programme 

but 

professeur 

programmation 

apprentissage, 

surintendant 


Formation 

academique 

apprentissage 

evaluation 

objectif 

but 

programme 

programmation 

directeur 

curriculum 

recupy  ration 

pedagogie 

motivation 

conseiller 

enseignant 

education 

psychomotricite 


Cette  fois-ci  il  y a des  differences  un  pen 
plus  sensibles.  Chez  les  educateurs  qui  se 


destinent  a I’administration  scolaire,  le  mot 
le  plus  frequemment  propose  est  discipline 
alors  que  chez  les  autres  c’est  le  mot 
apprentissage.  Inutile  de  souligner  la 
difference  de  perspective  sous-jacente  a 
ces  deux  mots.  Un  detail  curieux:  chez  les 
administrateurs  en  exercice,  le  mot  direc- 
teur avait  disparu  de  notre  liste.  Chez  ceux 
qui  se  destinent  a l’administration  scolaire, 
le  mot  est  passe  au  troisieme  rang,  et  le 
mot  surintendant  fait  son  apparition  dans  la 
liste.  En  depit  de  ces  differences,  il  n’y  a 
pas  moins  de  dix  termes  proposes  par  les 
etudiants  des  cours  academiques  qui  se 
retrouvent  dans  la  liste  des  mots  les  plus 
importants  fournis  par  les  apprentis 
administrateurs.  Ceux-ci  continue  a 
demontrer  le  meme  souci  pour  la  mise  en 
oeuvre  des  programmes  que  Ton  peut 
retrouver  avec  les  autres  groupes. 

4.  En  reprenant  les  choses  pour  tenir 
compte  des  enseignants  a l’elementaire  ou 
au  secondaire,  on  obtient  la  liste  suivante: 


Tableau  5 

Les  15  premiers  mots  proposes  par  un 
groupe  (N  — 80)  d’ enseignants  a 
I'elemen  taire  et  par  un  groupe  IN  = 53) 
d' enseignants  au  secondaire 


Elementaire 

apprentissage 

objectif 

evaluation 

but 

programmation 

curriculum 

motivation 

enseignant 

directeur 

pedagogie 

bibliotheque 

psychomotricite 

eleve 

recuperation 

discipline 


Secondaire 

evaluation 

directeur 

objectif 

programme 

but 

curriculum 

discipline 

apprentissage 

enseignant 

niveau 

conseiller 

professeur 

programmation 

pedagogie 

programme-cadre 


Chose  remarquable,  dix  des  mots  fournis 
par  les  enseignants  a relementaire  se 
retrouvent  dans  la  liste  des  enseignants  du 
secondaire.  Si  on  avait  prolonge  liste 
quelque  peu,  on  aurait  decouvert  que  treize 
des  vingt  premiers  mots  fournis  par  les 
deux  groupes  etaient  identiques.  Il  y a 
quand  meme  quelques  differences  entre  les 
deux  groupes:  on  peut  se  demander 
pourquoi  le  mot  directeur  est  plus  impor- 
tant chez  les  enseignants  du  secondaire  que 
chez  les  enseignants  de  relementaire.  Un 
element  de  reponse  possible:  il  n’est  pas  du 
tout  certain  que  le  mot  evaluation  se 
rapporte  a revaluation  des  eleves,  a 
revaluation  des  programmes  ou  a revalua- 
tion des  enseignants.  On  verra  dans  la 
deuxieme  partie  de  cet  article  que  les 


educateurs  quebecois  ont  propose  trois 
autres  termes  relativement  frequents  (exa- 
men,  rang  8;  test,  rang  14;  et  bulletin,  rang 
17),  tous  relatifs  a revaluation  des  eleves. 
Chez  l’ensemble  des  educateurs  franco- 
ontariens,  le  premier  terme  relatif  a 
revaluation  arrive  au  23e  rang.  Il  s'agit  du 
mot  examen.  Serait-ce  done  que  le  mot 
evaluation  est  si  frequent  parce  qu’on 
pense  en  partie  a revaluation  des  enseig- 
nants? Autre  detail  interessant:  le  mot 
bibliotheque  parait  chez  les  enseignants  de 
l’elementaire  a un  rang  assez  eleve  alors 
que  le  meme  mot  n’a  ete  mentionne  que 
par  huit  enseignants  au  secondaire.  Chez 
ies  enseignants  de  relementaire  oare- 
trouve  deux  mots  qui  font  paraitre  une 
preoccupation  avec  l’enfance  en  difficulty 
d’apprentissage:  recuperation  et 
psychomotricite.  Bien  que  ce  dernier  terme 
ne  soit  pas  relie  en  toute  logique  a 
l'education  speciale,  il  y a tout  lieu  de 
croire  qu’il  est  devenu  un  mot  courant  a 
partir  du  moment  ou  le  ministere  de 
[’Education  impose  le  depistage  precoce 
aux  cycles  primaire  et  pre-scolaire. 

Conclusion 

En  depit  des  quelques  differences  de 
vocabulaire  presente  par  chacun  des 
sous-groupes  des  educateurs  franco- 
ontariens,  ce  qui  est  surtout  frappant  c’est 
la  similarity  du  vocabulaire.  Une  etude  plus 
poussee  de  l’ensemble  du  vocabulaire 
presente  par  chaque  groupe  permettrait 
sans  doute  de  nuancer  davantage.  Mais 
l’impression  generate  demeure  que  parmi 
les  mots  les  plus  frequents  proposes  par  les 
groupes  d’educateurs,  il  n’y  a vraiment  pas 
de  vocabulaire  propre  a un  groupe  a 
l’exclusion  d’autres. 

Deuxiement,  chez  tous  les  sous-groupes 
d’educateurs,  on  retrouve  le  meme  voc- 
abulaire relatif  au  curriculum  et  a la  mise 
en  oeuvre  des  programmes  avec,  bien  sur, 
plus  ou  moins  de  details  selon  le  groupe  et 
cela  en  depit  de  (ou,  a cause  de?) 
I’importance  pour  tous  les  groupes  de  mot 
evaluation.  Tout  laisse  croire  qu’il  ne  s'agit 
pas  d’un  hasard.  L’examen  des  listes 
semblables  foumies  par  des  educateurs 
quebecois  ne  revele  pas  le  meme  impor- 
tance accordee  a ce  groupe  de  mots.  II  ne 
fait  pas  de  doute  que  I’accent  qu'a  mis  le 
ministere  de  l'Education  sur  les  program- 
mes et  sur  la  mise  en  oeuvre  a fini  par  se 
reveler  dans  le  vocabulaire  des  enseignants 
a tous  les  echelons  du  systeme.  □ 

T T T T T T 

Un  article  comparant  le  vocabulaire  des 
educateurs  franco-on  tone  ns  avec  celui  Je 
leurs  collegues  quebecois  paraitra  au 
prochain  numero  de  Orbit. 
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Teaching 
the  6 
Gifted 
Kids 


Bob  Malcomson, 

Glynn  A.  Green  Elementary  School, 

F on  thill 

Well,  that  had  been  it.  The  end  of  my  first 
year  of  teaching  students  who  had  been 
classified  as  gifted.  When  I applied  for  the 
position,  I had  many  ideas  about  the  type 
of  young  people  I would  meet  and  the  kind 
of  program  I would  conduct  with  the  class. 
As  preparation  for  the  new  assignment,  I 
enrolled  in  a special  education  course  and 
concentrated  my  studies  on  matters  dealing 
with  the  education  of  the  gifted.  The 
course  left  me  with  some  very  definite 
notions  about  the  type  of  students  I should 
be  expecting  to  greet  in  the  days  following 
Labour  Day  (September  7,  1982).  So,  after 
the  long  weekend,  I stood  in  my  carefully 
prepared  classroom  waiting  for  twenty 
furiously  dedicated,  young  scholars  to 
come  rolling  in,  sweeping  me  away  with 
their  intellect  and  well-focussed  educa- 
tional objectives. 

Surprise!  Although  they  were  young  and 
scholarly  and  showed  signs  of  dedication, 
the  students  who  came  to  participate  in  this 
Grade  5/6  program  did  not  knock  me  over 
with  their  industrious  and  productive 
independence.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
seemed  very  dependent  upon  me  for 
guidance  in  relatively  simple  how-to 
situations.  The  children  were  not,  for  the 
most  part,  self-starters,  preferring  instead 
that  I be  very  specific  about  the  tasks  they 
were  to  complete.  Time-tables  were  of 
major  concern  to  them.  The  “correct” 
answer  was  hallowed.  Learning  situations 
purposefully  designed  to  be  ambiguous 
were  actually  regarded  with  a barely 
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hidden  contempt.  Creativity  seemed 
largely  to  be  lacking.  Thinking  was  narrow 
and  constantly  judged  against  some  high- 
level  assumption  of  right  and  wrong. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week,  I was 
definitely  befuddled  by  the  level  of 
performance  of  my  pupils.  I even  began  to 
have  doubts  about  the  appropriateness  of 
some  of  the  placements.  Since  this  was  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  our  Board’s  gifted 
program,  it  was  natural  to  assume  that 
students  could  have  been  placed  in  the 
program  who  might  have  been  more 
suitably  left  where  they  had  been. 

But  the  main  cause  for  my  concern  was 
that  the  class  contrasted  so  greatly  with  the 
expectations  I had  obtained  from  teaching 
experience,  reading,  and  in-service 
courses.  I knew  it  was  wrong  to  expect  a 
class  of  tiny,  perfect  teacher-pleasers; 
indeed,  I expected  some  divergent  and 
even  disruptive  types  of  behavior.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  students  whose  past 
classroom  experience  had  been  less  than 
happy,  the  class  did  not  meet  my 
expectations  for  non-conformity. 

Somehow,  I had  also  picked  up  the  idea 
that  “gifted  kids”  would  demonstrate  their 
powers  very  explicitly.  They  would  know 
what  they  wanted  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
My  job  would  be  to  make  any  connections 
necessary  to  help  them  along  their  clearly 
chosen  paths.  Somehow,  I had  let  myself 
be  misled  into  thinking  that  the  children  I 
would  meet  in  September  would  be  shining 
examples  of  self-directed  and  independent 
thinkers.  I should  have  known  better. 

These  children  were  after  all  the 
products  of  a conventional  education 
system  which,  in  its  attempt  to  provide  a 
well-rounded  curriculum,  does  not  invite 
children  to  manifest  their  full  potential. 
Combined  with  the  role  played  by  the 
school  is  the  role  played  by  the  family. 
Again,  to  my  surprise,  very  few  of  the 
children  were  participating  in  a full  regime 
of  extra-curricular  activities.  Perhaps  chal- 
lenges to  their  abilities  had  not  been  made 
often  enough. 

And,  of  course,  the  children’s  teacher 
was  guilty  of  the  very  narrowness  he  had 


attributed  to  his  students.  I was  looking  for 
a clearly  defined  demarcation  between 
them  and  other  students  with  whom  I had 
worked.  I wanted  very  little  ambiguity.  My 
years  of  experience  should  have  taught  me 
that  few  children,  or  adults  for  that  matter, 
are  finished  products  with  fixed  capacities 
that  need  only  be  exercised.  Education  is, 
even  in  a class  for  the  gifted,  a continuous 
process  of  refinement. 

Eventually,  I realized  that  like  every  other 
year  my  task  would  be  to  take  these 
students  from  where  they  had  been  at  the 
start  of  the  year  to  some  point  up  the  road. 
I began  to  look  again  at  the  group  and 
revise  my  judgments. 

There  was  a maturity  about  the  children. 
They  seemed  to  welcome  the  classroom  as 
a sort  of  haven,  a place  where  they  could 
begin  to  let  some  of  their  prowess  shine 
without  fear  of  remonstration.  The  stu- 
dents discreetly  controlled  the  class’s 
overall  behavior — only  a certain  amount  of 
discrepancy  was  allowed  during  the  first 
term  of  the  year.  But  later  on,  as  their 
comradeship  grew,  they  found  it  easy  to  let 
go  of  controlling  one  another,  as  they 
exalted  in  a spirit  of  fun  and  discovery. 

In  many  ways,  the  class  resembled  a 
typical  collection  of  students.  There  were 
the  conscientious  and  the  careless,  the 
mute  and  the  vociferous,  the  sullen  and  the 
confident,  the  detectors  of  insight  and  the 
greatly  misinformed.  They  enjoyed  then- 
accessibility  to  a computer  and  learned  to 
program  with  ease.  Like  other  children 
before  them,  they  were  enthralled  by  their 
introduction  to  the  world  of  Tolkien  and 
wept  without  shame  at  the  shocking 
conclusion  to  “The  Bridge  To  Terabithia.” 
As  the  days  skipped  by,  they  became 
closer  to  each  other  and  to  me,  seeking  my 
attention  and  my  approval  as  much  as  any 
other  group  of  young  people  I had  taught. 

Unlike  other  groups,  however,  they 
learned  very  quickly.  True  enough,  we  had 
our  lazy  mathematicians,  befuddled  spell- 
ers, and  reluctant  readers,  but  for  the  most 
part,  the  children  were  able  to  handle 
presentations  quickly  and  efficiently.  They 
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also  demonstrated  an  affinity  for  ideas. 
Given  a puzzling  problem,  they  would  try 
out  solutions,  tilting  their  heads  from  side 
to  side,  as  they  struggled,  without  too 
much  pain,  to  make  sense  out  of  chaos. 

The  group  also  seemed  to  have  an 
elevated  sense  of  justice.  They  participated 
eagerly  in  discussions  in  which  we 
examined  world  matters  or  mulled  over 
something  as  trivial  as  chewing  gum  in 
class.  The  children  were  concerned  with 
consistency  and  fair  play,  and  soon  they 
began  applying  these  concerns  to  their  own 
relationships.  Children  who  had  previously 
been  isolated  were  treated  with  humanity, 
allowed  to  express  themselves,  and  re- 
primanded only  with  compassion.  In 
return,  old  negative  behaviors  were  cast 
off,  and  former  misfits  were  made  members 
of  our  community  of  friends. 

As  the  year  moved  along,  I worked  at 
helping  students  develop  the  attitudes  and 
skills  they  would  need  to  be  productive  and 
independent  learners  and,  thereby,  to 
demonstrate  their  giftedness.  I had  ex- 
pected the  group  to  come  to  the  class  with 
their  interests  and  their  plans  for  studying 
their  interests  well-defined,  but  when  it 
became  apparent  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  I changed  my  approach.  My  task  was 
to  help  the  class  learn  how  to  identify  their 
own  interests  and  how  to  go  about  studying 
them.  I involved  the  group  in  projects 
ranging  from  speech  writing  and  drama  to 
preparing  a project  for  a regional  science 
fair  to  creating  a module  for  a classroom 
version  of  the  popular  fantasy  adventure 


game,  “Dungeons  and  Dragons.”  All  these 
activities  gave  the  children  practice  in 
learning  how  to  identify  a topic  and  how  to 
achieve  their  goals  in  relation  to  it.  They 
also  gained  experience  in  making  different 
kinds  of  presentations. 

Academically,  this  was  the  main  work  of 
the  year.  A critical  goal  had  been  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  rate  of  progress 
through  the  core  curricula,  and  since  this 
was  relatively  easy  to  achieve,  we  were  able 
to  integrate  our  other  aims  into  the  program. 
We  used  a fair  amount  of  compacting  to 
make  room  in  the  timetable  for  our 
differentiated  curriculum. 

Happily,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
the  students’  ability  to  be  independent  had 
noticeably  improved.  All  of  thenrwere 
able  to  identify  an  activity  of  interest  and 
then  go  about  applying  themselves  to  it. 
The  process  of  attaining  these  goals 
revealed  a lot  about  the  students.  Some 
only  needed  to  be  shown  the  possibilities, 
and  they  were  off  and  running.  Some  who 
started  well  needed  special  assistance  in 
learning  how  to  finish  with  quality.  Others 
needed  to  learn  that  a personal  out-of- 
school  commitment  was  an  important 
ingredient  for  achieving  their  goals  in  a 
prescribed  amount  of  time.  Still  others 
discovered  that  they  did  have  the  ability  to 
try  new  things  and  that  success  was  not 
only  the  pay-off  for  effort  but  also  more 
pleasing  than  adhering  to  old  habits  of 
indifference. 

Most  of  the  work  undertaken  to  help  the 
class  become  productive  and  independent 


workers  was  teacher  assigned.  Some  tasks, 
like  mathematics  homework,  were  laid  out 
universally.  Other  challenges  were  less  cut 
and  dried,  like  the  reading  activities  selected 
upon  the  completion  of  a self-selected 
novel.  Here,  the  children  had  a wide  range 
of  alternatives  from  which  to  choose,  but 
they  made  their  choices  in  consultation 
with  me.  The  opportunity  also  existed  for 
students  to  define  their  own  project  ideas, 
independently  of  current  classroom 
expectations.  The  children  were  encour- 
aged to  come  up  with  plans,  and  when  they 
did,  time  was  set  aside  for  them  to  pursue 
their  ideas.  Few  students  took  full  advan- 
tage of  this  aspect  of  the  program,  but  the 
small  handful  who  did  accomplished  goals 
that  placed  them  head  and  shoulders  above 
their  classmates  and  vividly  demonstrated 
their  exceptional  abilities. 

And  so  it  was  that  June  arrived,'  bringing 
with  it  confirmation  that  my  students 
would  not  reach  the  level  of  achievement 
which  I had  expected  during  the  early  days 
of  the  program.  Only  a very  few  demon- 
strated the  drive,  commitment,  know-how, 
and  ability  necessary  to  complete  a 
substantial  task.  Ultimately,  these 
achievements  expressed  to  me  the  quality 
of  giftedness — the  ability  to  do  something 
extraordinary.  The  other  students  had 
come  a long  way,  but  they  had  not  made 
that  final  step  which,  in  my  view,  was  the 
sign  of  giftedness. 

At  times,  I thought  that  this  was  a sign  of 
failure,  but  then  I remembered  where  the 
students  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  how  far  they  had  come.  For  most 
of  the  children,  the  year  had  been  like  a 
training  period — they  learned  some  of  the 
things  they  could  do  with  the  potential  they 
possessed. 

In  addition  to  becoming  more  productive 
and  independent  workers,  the  students  also 
learned  a lot  about  themselves,  their 
classmates,  and  the  purpose  of  school. 

They  grew  in  confidence;  they  became 
more  willing  to  express  their  ideas, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  listened  to  and 
treated  fairly  by  everyone  in  the  class. 

Each  individual  became  recognized  for  one 
or  more  specialities  which  were  valued  by 
the  group  as  worthy  characteristics  to 
emulate.  School  became  a place  where 
they  could  share  their  interests  and 
concerns,  and  where  challenges  awaited 
them. 

The  twenty  students  who  reluctantly 
marched  into  class  in  September  wandered 
out  on  the  last  day  of  school,  already 
eagerly  awaiting  the  next  semester.  Some 
of  them  had  accomplished  far  more  than 
they  believed  they  were  capable  of.  All  of 
them  had  become  more  aware  of  their  own 
potential  and  of  the  opportunity  that  would 
exist  for  them  in  the  future  to  use  that 
potential  to  do  great  things. 

For  my  part,  I had  learned  a lot  about 
gifted  kids.  My  former  shadowy  definitions 
had  become  clearer.  These  children,  with 
high  intellectual  capacities,  needed  training 
in  order  to  demonstrate  their  giftedness. □ 
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Ted  Wakefield, 

UNICEF  Canada 

Each  year,  teachers  are  flooded  with  new 
musts  and  necessary  innovations  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  They 
are  urged  to  accommodate  programs  in 
physical,  religious,  heritage  language,  and 
sex  education.  Development  education  is 
not  just  another  program  on  this  list. 

Development  education  does  not  com- 
pete with  other  courses  on  the  curriculum. 
It  does  not  demand  that  room  be  made  for 
more  courses  in  students’  schedules. 
Instead,  development  education  calls  for  a 
different  approach  in  existing  courses. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  in  history 
where  our  survival  as  human  beings  has 
become  a global  problem,  making  all  of  us 
members  of  a world  community.  To 
survive,  each  of  us  must  develop  a sense  of 
responsibility  toward  our  fellows,  and 
toward  future  generations. 

Our  world  is  not  a place  where  all  of  us 
can  fulfill  our  needs.  Fourteen  million 
children  die  every  year  of  poverty-related 
diseases.  A quarter  of  a million  children  go 
blind  each  year  due  to  lack  of  Vitamin  A. 
By  1985,  some  127  million  young  people  in 
developing  nations  will  receive  no  formal 
education  whatsoever. 

Development  education  begins  with  the 
awareness  of  these  figures  and  moves  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  what  they  mean. 

Views  of  Underdevelopment 
Many  people  in  developed  countries  look 
upon  underdevelopment  as  a situation 
which  prevails  “out  there,’’  in  a world  far 
from  their  own.  This  leads  to  explanations 
of  underdevelopment  which  turn  upon 


The  UnitedNations  Children’s  Fund 
( UNICEF)  is  the  leading  expert  on  child 
health  care  and  social  services  in  the 
developing  world.  Each  year,  “The  State 
of  the  World’s  Children  Report’’  (by 
UNICEF  Executive  Director  James  Grant) 
documents  progress  in  Third  World  child 
care,  providing  statistics  and  reports  on 
new  initiatives  and  development  strategies. 
Throughout  the  year,  UNICEF  staff 
continue  to  monitor  the  results  of  child 
care  projects  in  more  than  110  developing 
countries. 

Recognizing  the  close  link  between 
awareness  of  Third  World  problems  and 
development  aid,  development  education 
has  become  a UNICEF  priority.  With  facts 
and  figures  at  its  fingertips,  it  sees  itself 
primarily  as  a resource  centre. 


harsh  climatic  conditions,  lack  of  natural 
resources,  or  even  a supposed  Third  World 
psychological  make-up. 

More  progressive  views  may  take  into 
account  the  stifling  effects  of  a colonial 
past.  But  only  a few  people  in  developed 
nations  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
many  of  the  mechanisms  that  maintain 
underdevelopment  originate  in  the  de- 
veloped world. 

Take  the  Sahel  region  of  northeastern 
Africa  as  an  example.  The  drought 
scourging  this  area  is  a natural  disaster,  but 
it  has  a man-made  component.  The  nomads 
now  living  in  emergency  refugee  camps 
would  have  probably  been  able  to  fend  for 
themselves,  had  not  large  tracts  of  their 
grazing  land  been  taken  away  for  the 
cultivation  of  ground  nuts  for  Europe. 

That  the  developed  world  significantly 
contributes  to  underdevelopment  in  the 
Third  World  may  startle  some  people.  Yet, 
this  is  the  message  that  emerges  over  and 
over  again  in  research  findings  and  in 
almost  every  encounter  with  developing 
nations.  Considered  from  this  perspective, 
development  education  gains  a new  dimen- 
sion. Its  scope  is  not  limited  to  the  plight  of 
the  Third  World  poor;  it  also  directly 
challenges  the  life-style  of  those  living  in 
the  industrialized  world. 

Reaching  Children 

Development  education  began  as  a simple 
activity  that  dealt  with  giving  information 
on  Third  World  issues  to  people  in  the 
developed  nations.  Although  this  is  still  a 
substantial  component,  development  edu- 


cation has  evolved  into  a core  education 
process  which  relates  education  to  one’s 
role  in  the  family,  the  community,  the 
nation,  and  the  world;  it  is  increasingly 
action-oriented  and  aimed  at  raising  critical 
awareness.  Its  content  focusses  on  such 
issues  as  human  rights,  equity  and  social 
justice,  self-reliance,  dignity,  and  the 
quality  of  life. 

Since  adults  have  more  options  than 
children  for  active  participation  in  complex 
discussion,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  the  discussion  of  these 
development  issues.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
a need  to  reach  children.  Much  of  what  is 
at  stake  in  these  issues  is  a question  of 
attitudes.  A pro-social  disposition  toward 
others,  a willingness  to  review  one’s  own 
situation,  an  interest  in  global  issues — 
these  are  the  sorts  of  attitudes  that  are  still 
open  to  growth  and  enrichment  in  children 
but  are  harder  to  change  in  adults. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  pro-social 
attitudes  are  pretty  much  fixed  by  the  time 
one  reaches  the  age  of  14  or  15.  Recent 
research  even  suggests  that  the  pattern  is 
set  during  early  infancy.  For  these  reasons, 
educators  like  to  focus  on  children.  In  their 
minds,  of  course,  is  also  the  awareness  that 
children  will  become  the  voters  and  the 
consumers  of  the  next  generation. 

What  this  means  in  practical  terms  is 
that  most  development  education  efforts 
are  directed  at  the  9 to  12  year  age  group. 
These  children  are  still  young  enough  not 
to  be  completely  set  in  their  habits,  yet 
mature  enough  to  process  relatively  com- 
plex information.  At  the  same  time, 
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UNICEF  volunteers  visit  a nursery  in  China. 


however,  techniques  to  reach  much 
younger  children  are  progressing. 

One  of  development  education’s  fore- 
most concerns  is  the  improvement  of  the 
child’s  ability  to  participate  in  the 
environment,  which  presupposes  pro- 
ficiency in  reading,  writing,  abstract  think- 
ing, and  self-expression.  The  development 
of  these  skills  together  with  the  fostering  of 
pro-social  attitudes  (interest  in  others, 
empathy,  concern,  and  altruism)  are  its 
primary  aims. 

Children  who  can  be  described  as 
“pro-social”  seem  to  have  had  an  educa- 
tional experience  that  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  children  who  can  be  described 
as  “anti-social.”  The  former  tend  to  have  a 
positive  self-image  and  see  themselves  as 
being  in  control  of  their  own  behavior. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  to  test 
themselves  in  practical  situations,  they 
interact  well  with  adults — whether 
teachers,  parents,  or  others  in  the  com- 
munity. Finally,  pro-social  children  func- 
tion best  in  a co-operative  as  opposed  to 
competitive  environment. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers 
Development  education  programs  with 
children  have  been,  to  a large  extent,  a 
matter  of  trial  and  error.  Systematic 
research  on  its  didactic  principles  has  been 
scanty.  What  has  become  clear,  however, 
is  that  development  education  is  not  a 
subject  that  can  be  taught  as  a separate 
part  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  more  a way  of 
life,  or  a way  of  looking  at  life,  that  ought 
to  pervade  the  whole  school  system  and  all 
its  lessons. 

Experience  with  a variety  of  teaching 
and  student  aids  has  helped  educators 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusions: 

-Development  education  material  should 
give  a positive  image  of  developing 
nations.  A “pornography  of  the  poor” 
approach  may  arouse  strong  emotions  and 
incite  children  to  collect  money,  but  it  will 
eventually  turn  them  off. 

-The  material  should  help  children  identify 


themselves  with  other  children  and  then- 
living  conditions.  It  should  give  them  the 
impression  that  had  they  been  born  in  a 
developing  nation  they  would  have  be- 
haved in  a roughly  similar  fashion. 

-For  this  reason,  biographic  material, 
novels,  drama,  and  individualized  concrete 
texts,  preferably  in  the  present  tense,  are 
effective.  Information  bearing  directly  on 
young  lives,  and,  for  example,  featuring 
pets,  hobbies,  and  dress,  is  welcomed. 

-The  child  needs  ample  opportunity  for 
action.  Making  handicrafts,  cooking  Third 
World  recipes,  and  singing  songs  are 
useful.  Games  and  simulation  activities  are 
also  powerful  mechanisms.  There  are  also 
longer  term  projects,  like  running  a 
newspaper,  setting  up  exhibits,  or  raising 
money  for  development  agencies. 

Much  of  the  development  education  mate- 
rial currently  available  centres  on  indi- 
vidual children  and  the  countries  they 
come  from,  displaying  in  words  and 
pictures  their  daily  lives.  This  approach  is 
understandable,  as  it  often  serves  as  a 
concrete  introduction  to  a developing 
country  and  may  be  effectively  used  in  so- 
cial science  courses.  But  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  this  material  be  complemented  by 
more  thematic,  issue-oriented  strategies. 

Too  much  unconnected  information  about 
individual  countries  may  easily  blur  in  the 
young  mind,  whereas  knowledge  that  is 
connected  by  international  themes  and 
problems  will  sharpen  the  child’s  under- 
standing of  the  world. 

UNICEF  Programs  and  Resources 
In  Canada,  development  education  has 
grown  naturally  out  of  UNICEF's  close 
association  with  thousands  of  schools 
across  the  country  during  the  annual 
Hallowe’en  campaign.  Each  October,  UN- 
ICEF volunteers  visit  schools  and  youth 
groups,  showing  films  and  talking  about  the 
work  of  UNICEF.  For  years,  UNICEF  has 
sent  educational  packages  to  every  school 
taking  part  in  “Trick  or  Treat  for 
UNICEF”  and  has  provided  teachers  with 
both  background  information  and  sugges- 
tions for  bringing  development  themes  into 
the  classroom. 

UNICEF  believes  development  educa- 
tion adds  dimensions  to  learning  that  can  be 
challenging  to  both  students  and  teachers. 

As  well  as  stimulating  students  in  the 
classroom,  awareness  of  global  issues 
motivates  young  people  to  organize  fund- 
raising events  outside  school  hours.  Across 
Canada,  every  year,  high  school  and  public 
school  students  hold  fun  fairs,  water 
marathons,  starvathons,  and  other  ac- 
tivities to  help  children  less  fortunate  than 
themselves.  In  the  process  they  learn  a lot 
about  the  developing  world-and  themselves. 

At  a health  centre  in  rural  Tanzania,  a 
UNICEF-  provided  scale  is  used  to  weigh 
a child. 


There  are  now  over  15  educational  kits 
in  UNICEF’s  catalogue.  Some  feature 
slide-sets  and  audio-cassettes;  all  give 
ideas  for  classroom  activities.  Materials 
aimed  at  younger  children  include  kits  on 
the  themes  of  Interdependence,  Clean 
Water,  and  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  Some 
are  directed  at  both  secondary  and 
elementary  students;  others  provide  more 
detail  on  individual  countries,  highlighting 
the  life-style  of  young  people.  UNICEF 
Canada  has  a variety  of  other  material  for 
the  imaginative  teacher  or  school  librarian 
in  its  lending  library  — including  more  than 
100  films. 

UNICEF  also  assists  in  providing 
first-hand  experience  in  development  edu- 
cation. In  recent  years,  for  example, 
UNICEF  has  sponsored  trips  by  Canadians 
to  Tanzania  and  China. 

In  1982,  UNICEF  Canada  contributed 
more  than  $12  million  dollars  to  projects  in 
1 10  developing  countries.  Each  dollar 
UNICEF  Canada  raises  is  matched  by  the 
Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  and  several  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  host  country  also  contributes  at 
least  an  equal  amount  in  funds,  labor,  or 
material.  Some  emergency  aid  goes  to 
countries  devastated  by  war  or  natural 
disasters,  but  most  UNICEF  funds  are 
used  in  long-term  development  projects. 
Such  aid  is  in  response  to  economic  need, 
and  is  not  influenced  by  political,  racial  or 
language  considerations.  □ 

Educators  seeking  more  information  about 
UNICEF,  development  education,  and 
UNICEF  materials  and  films  should 
contact  the  UNICEF  office  in  their 
province. 

UNICEF  Photo  by  Bernard  Wolff 
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The  Toronto  Symphony 
Education  Programs 


Stephen  Johnson, 

The  Toronto  Symphony 

Mendelssohn  made  his  debut  in  1818  at  age 
9,  Menuhin  in  1924  at  age  8.  In  1983, 
hundreds  of  school  children  made  their 
own  unforgettable  debuts  with  The 
Toronto  Symphony  in  one  of  the  many 
Toronto  Symphony  education  programs. 
These  first  performers  might  not  have 
launched  brilliant  stage  careers,  but  when 
they  packed  up  their  recorders,  they  took 
with  them  more  than  a cherished  memory. 
They  had  been  introduced  to  the 
instruments,  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  organization  of  an  orchestra,  and  had 


developed  a certain  understanding,  which 
is  the  basis  for  a life-long  relationship  with 
symphonic  music. 

Building  rapport  with  children  has  been  a 
vital  activity  of  The  Toronto  Symphony  for 
almost  all  of  its  62-year  history.  The  year 
1925  saw  the  first  children’s  concert, 
presented  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education,  the  Catholic 
School  Board,  and  various  home  and 
school  councils.  Although  these  concerts 
ceased  for  the  next  four  years,  they  began 
again  in  1930.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
looking  back — The  Toronto  Symphony,  in 
fact,  has  pioneered  musical  education  in 
North  America.  In  recent  years,  Shell 
Canada’s  generous  financial  support  has 


permitted  the  School  Concerts  to  expand. 
The  Toronto  Symphony  now  presents  two 
full  weeks  of  Shell  Canada  School 
Concerts,  in  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  under  guest  conductor  Mario 
Duschenes. 

School  Concerts 

School  concerts  demand  an  extraordinary 
conductor,  for  the  music  alone  may  not 
always  capture  a child’s  interest  or  cast  a 
spell  of  good  behavior  over  2,500  students. 
But  the  baton  of  Maestro  Duschenes  is  like 
a magic  wand.  He  leads  the  students  on  an 
instrument-by-instrument  tour  of  the 
orchestra,  and  while  explaining  the 
mysteries  of  sound,  orchestral  color,  and 
ensemble  function,  he  instills  the  magic  of 
music.  Soft-spoken,  at  times  humorous. 
Maestro  Duschenes  strikes  the  appropriate 
note  for  each  different  age  group,  without 
condescension. 

Maestro  Duschenes  shares  his  gift  for 
children’s  concerts  with  orchestras  across 
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the  country.  And,  in  summer,  he  and  his 
wife  run  a children’s  music  camp  near  their 
Montreal  home.  (In  1978,  he  was  awarded 
the  Canadian  Music  Council  Prize  for  the 
best  educational  television  program.) 
Wedding  his  talents  of  recorder  player, 
teacher,  and  conductor,  Mario  Duschenes 
invites  students  to  bring  their  recorders 
and  play  several  selections  with  The 
Toronto  Symphony.  The  music  is  sent  out 
weeks  before  in  teacher  study  guides  which 
provide  an  introduction  to  the  actual 
concert,  the  selections  to  be  performed, 
suggested  topics  of  discussion,  a glossary 
of  musical  terms,  and  descriptions  of  Roy 
Thomson  Hall  and  the  Hall  organ. 

Each  of  the  three  concerts  in  this 
season’s  program  is  geared  to  a particular 
age  group.  The  secondary  school  program 
centres  around  Beethoven’s  Fifth 
Symphony.  The  full-size  orchestra  and  the 
smaller  classical  orchestra  are  explored. 
Mendelssohn’s  Violin  Concerto  in  E and 
Rainy  River  by  Toronto  Symphony 
bassoonist  Christopher  Weait  round  out  the 
concert. 

The  Variation  Program  for  junior  high 
school  explains  variation  forms.  Haydn’s 
Surprise  Symphony  illustrates  the  air  and 
variation,  Brahms’s  Variations  on  a Theme 
by  Haydn  shows  the  basso  ostinato,  and 
the  constantly  repeated  theme  of  Ravel’s 
Bolero  reveals  the  variation  of  instrumental 
color. 

Grades  3 to  6 learn  about  orchestra 
families  and  sections  through  Donizetti’s 
Overture  to  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 
and  an  original  children’s  story  entitled 
Beyond  the  Sound  Barrier.  This  joint 
project  of  The  Toronto  Symphony  and 
l'orchestre  symphonique  de  Quebec  was 
written  by  Paule  Tardiff-Delorme,  with 
music  by  Anne  Lauber.  It  received  its 
world  premiere  at  The  Toronto  Symphony 
Aetna  Canada  Young  People’s  Concert  on 
November  5,  and  has  since  travelled  to 
Quebec  and  Ottawa’s  National  Arts 
Centre. 

The  symphonic  tale  tells  the  story  of 
Clara,  a little  girl  who  would  like  to  play 
with  a bear  named  Jacobi.  The  “sound 
barrier”  erected  by  a wicked  magician 
initially  prevents  Clara  from  establishing 
friendly  contact  with  the  animal  kingdom. 
She  discovers  that  by  playing  the  flute  she 
is  able  to  break  the  sound  barrier  down. 


Musicians  in  the  Schools 
Students  from  Kindergarten  to  Grade  13 
throughout  Metropolitan  Toronto  can  now 
experience  Toronto  Symphony  musicians 
in  their  schools.  1983  marked  the  first 
corporate  sponsor  for  this  in-school 
program — Seven-Up  Canada  Inc.  offered 
$7,000  to  match  school  boards’  funds  for 
1 he  Symphony  Preludes  in  the  elementary 
schools,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
preludes  considerably.  Other  funding  for 
in-school  concerts  comes  from  schools  and 
school  boards,  the  Women's  Committee  of 
The  Toronto  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto 
Musicians’  Association.  Operating 
expenses  are  provided  by  The  Toronto 


Symphony  Board  and  the  Women’s 
Committee. 

The  in-school  performers  present 
programs  tailored  to  specific  age  groups. 
Solos  offer  up  to  five  half-hour  programs  in 
one  full  school  day,  accommodating  up  to 
60  students  in  a classroom  or  library 
setting.  Ensembles  can  perform  two 
45-minute  programs  for  150  students  in  a 
gymnasium. 

The  classroom  allows  an  intimate 
atmosphere  conducive  to  active 
participation.  Groups  demonstrate  their 


instruments,  stimulate  young  audiences 
with  lively,  varied  music,  and  welcome  all 
questions.  The  close  contact  with 
musicians  is  a valued  learning  experience 
for  the  students,  again  fostering  a deeper 
understanding  of  music-making. 

Laughter  looms  large  in  The  Toronto 
Symphony  Programs — and  so  their  motto, 
“Music,  Laughter,  and  Learning.”  The 
musicians  enjoy  the  programs  as  much  as 
the  students.  They  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  their  particular 
audience  and  have  a strong  and 
experienced  rapport  with  children. 

The  popularity  of  the  in-school  programs 
attests  to  their  success.  A pilot  project  in 
1965,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Toronto 
Symphony  Junior  Women's  Committee 
and  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education, 
offered  three  chamber  groups  to  Grades  4 
through  6.  Today,  15  soloists  and  21 
ensembles  travel  to  275  schools  throughout 
Metro  Toronto,  performing  for  all  grades. 

When  musicians  visit  schools,  or  when 
schools  visit  Roy  Thomson  Hall,  the 
students  experience  an  introduction  to 
music  many  adults  would  envy.  The 
orchestra  is  no  longer  a music-making 
machine,  but  individuals  and  individual 
instruments.  Symphonic  music  becomes 
understandable  and  approachable.  With 
care  from  teachers  and  parents,  children 
can  begin  to  develop  an  infinitely 
rewarding  relationship  w ith  music. 

There  may  not  be  a yet-to-be-awakened 
Menuhin  or  Mendelssohn  sitting 
mesmerized  in  a classroom  or  entranced  in 
Roy  Thomson  Hall,  but  do  we  dime  take  a 
chance?  □ 

Extensive  Resource  Folders  are  sent  out  to 
schools  well  before  each  concert.  These 
include  games,  puzzles,  discussion 
subjects,  and  glossaries.  For  further 
information  on  The  Toronto  Symphony 
Education  Programs,  write  to  The  Toronto 
Symphony.  bO  Simcoc  Street.  Suite  C / lb 
Toronto,  Ontario  or  call  at  cflbi  5R?  ~"VW. 

the  1 983/4  fees  for  The  Symphony  Preludes  ran , 


Profile  of  a School 

Central  Public  School,  Kirkland  Lake 


Central  School  stands  on  the  site  of  a former 
mine  in  the  northern  Ontario  community  of 
Kirkland  Lake.  Erected  in  1964,  Central  is 
the  third  school  to  be  located  on  this  site.  To- 
day, the  school’s  gym  floor  covers  the  old 
mine’s  shaft. 

Central  offers  classes  from  Junior 
Kindergarten  through  to  Grade  6 to  two 
streams  of  children  — those  enrolled  in  the 
normal  English  program  and  those  in  French 
Immersion.  The  latter  program  serves  the  en- 
tire district  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  Board. 

Alpha-Central,  a two-class  unit  for  the 
trainable  mentally  retarded,  is  also  located  in 
the  building.  Established  in  1947,  Alpha  is 
recognized  as  the  first  school  for  the  trainable 
retarded  in  Canada,  and  it  is  a source  of 
pride  in  the  community.  The  children  en- 
rolled in  the  Alpha  program  attend  all  school 
functions,  play  with  other  children  at  recess, 
and,  when  possible,  take  part  in  regular 


classes  for  art,  physical  education,  music, 
and  language  arts.  Some  of  the  older  Alpha 
students  take  family  studies  at  the  neighbor- 
ing high  school.  Two  other  centres  for 
developmentally  handicapped  children  are  af- 
filiated with  the  school.  One,  served  by  two 
teachers,  is  located  in  a former  school;  the 
other  is  located  in  the  children’s  wing  of  a 
district  nursing  home. 


Since  many  children  are  bussed  to  Central 
and  cannot  stay  after  school,  there  is  a strong 
emphasis  on  noon  hour  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. An  arena  is  adjacent  to  the  school, 
and  sponge-puck  hockey  is  a popular  sport. 
The  public  library  is  also  close  by,  and 
classes  as  well  as  individuals  make  frequent 
visits  to  it. 


Central  is  a busy  school  with  much  public 
involvement  in  daily  events.  The  staff  tries  to 
meet  together  regularly,  and  professional 
activity  days  are  usually  held  in  common. 
These  opportunities  are  particularly  welcomed 
by  the  teachers  in  the  annexes,  as  their  work- 
ing and  lunch  hours  sometimes  vary  from 
those  of  their  colleagues. 


Second  Class  Mail  Registration  Number  4511 


